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~ Our Brother Ov ascended Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is “the First- 


born among many brethren.” He who guides the des- 
tinies of the world and rules the affairs of nations in the interest of His 
church is our elder Brother. As He surveys the universe, He keeps His 
eyes on each one of us. 

The story is told of two brothers, the younger of whom had incurred 
the father’s anger by his disobedience. The father sent the younger son 
upstairs with the threat of punishment. The older brother, noting his 
father’s anger, preceded his father upstairs and found his younger brother 
lying on the bed, sobbing fearfully because of the threatened punishment. 
Throwing himself across the body of his brother, the older son said: “Tl 
bear his stripes, father.” 

Our elder Brother has done just that. He has suffered the sting of death 
and has borne the Father’s wrath for us. “With His stripes we are healed.” 
Our Brother on high loves us. Because of Him our Father forgives us, for 
Jesus intercedes for us. 

Our Brother understands us. When He ascended on high, He did not 
divest Himself of His humanity. Jesus is altogether human. 

Our Brother can help us. He never gave up His divinity, although He 
limited His exercise of it in His humiliation. Now He asserts His divinity 
to the fullest in our behalf. Jesus is altogether divine. 

Our Brother is still a Teacher. He knows our work. He considers it 
important. He understands our obstacles to effective teaching. He loves 
our pupils. He is in sympathy with our objectives. He promises to bless us. 

“He ascended into heaven.” Yes, our Brother did. And our elder Brother 
in heaven is human enough to understand and divine enough to help His 
younger brothers on earth who strive to be like “The Teacher sent from God.” 

Nie 


Friendly Teachers ‘1 hope we get some friendly teachers,” said 
a little girl. 


“Haven't your teachers been friendly?” 
“No, they act like they don’t like us.” 
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What impression do your pupils or parishioners get of your Are you 
friendly? 

Sometimes a person is so scared of life and his surroundings that he cannot 
genuinely reach out to the next person. Sometimes his actions drive people 
away and make life miserable for him and the people around him. 

The authoritarian — the one who shows that he is boss — may use sarcasm 
and caustic words to put people in their proper place. People cringe before 
the invective that is poured out. But sarcasm is a sterile thing. Its hot breath 
kills any friendliness and warmth in the classroom. Little of value can grow 
in such climate. 

Treating pupils indifferently, objectively, in cold detachment, can have the 
same effect as picking them up with tweezers and dropping them into specimen 
boxes for further observation. They feel they are trapped and being looked at, 
and they wonder what will come next. No friendliness to put them at ease 
for new adventures! 

Lumping all the pupils together into one threatening group, a collective 
whole, also leaves the individual pupil struggling on the edge of friendship. 
The child cannot get close to the teacher because he is bound to the mass, 
and the teacher will not untie him. 

What characteristics a good friend should have was outlined by a court 
scholar of an Indian prince many years ago. He said: 

Honest men esteem and value nothing so much in this world as a real friend. 
Such a one is, as it were, another self, to whom we impart our most secret thoughts, 


who partakes of our joy and comforts us in our affliction; add to this that his 
company is an everlasting pleasure to us. 


Our children, even the little ones, prefer to be treated as people. Our 
politeness and good manners shown toward them will generally draw the same 
response from them. A warm interest in the joys and sorrows of each child 
will bring a genuine affection from him. If we treat him fairly, deal with him 
honestly, and meet his responses sympathetically, we can expect somewhat 
the same treatment from him. The learning situation can be considerably re- 
enforced when a friendly atmosphere has been achieved. 

Jesus showed us the friendly way. He conversed in friendly fashion with 
the woman of Samaria at the well of Sychar. The result —she drank of the 
living water. 

He called Zacchaeus down from the sycamore tree and told him He found 
it necessary to come to his house that day. Zacchaeus restored money fourfold 
where he had overcharged. 

Even Martha learned the one thing needful in the friendly atmosphere 
of her home. 

Jesus was their friendly teacher. To all of us He is a real friend. With 
His help we, too, can become friendly teachers. J.C. 
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Need for a Fourth “R” | a pamphlet entitled “A Business Man 

Looks at Education” the writer points to 
the need of training youth to respect the rights of others. That responsibility 
of each child he sees as the fourth “R” of education. 

This American businessman is not the first to see the need of supplementing 
the traditional three “R’s.” Religion has long been considered a vitally im- 
portant “R” for educating the man of God that he may be “perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works” (2Tim.3:17). Nevertheless, the suggested 
supplement points to the need of a more adequate training of youth in 
a fundamental need which only religious education can really and truly supply. 

It is generally agreed that children and youth require training in recog- 
nizing and exercising their responsibilities to others. However, our modern 
way of life has grown so complex that selfishness tends to become all too 
prominent in the conduct of individuals. It crowds out of the individual’s 
frame of mind considerations for the rights and privileges of other people. 
Our competitive culture seems to foster a spirit of self-interest at the expense 
of due consideration for our fellow men. Besides, by comparison with former 
generations, children of today are being more pampered, and the period of 
dependence has been considerably extended for our youth. These trends 
present an increasing challenge to the teacher and to the school. 

Our American schools do emphasize personal rights and privileges and try 
to inspire the oncoming generation with a sense of appreciation of their 
democratic heritage. At the same time, however, youth must learn that respect 
for the rights of others is the reciprocal of personal privileges. The principle 
of rights and responsibilities must become functional in and out of the class- 
room and must be supported by the example of the teacher. 

This important principle, that rights should always be tied up with duties, 
functions in the classroom, especially in the discussion of controversial issues, 
when pupils or students are encouraged to express their opinions, but at the 
same time are expected to show consideration for the points of view of others 
even if these are contrary. On the playground this principle is reflected by 
the give-and-take attitude which pupils display. 

The appalling rise of juvenile delinquency in our day accounts for and 
justifies the question: Is our American youth adequately trained to respect the 
rights of others? Statistics show that more than 35 per cent of all rapes and 
personal assaults and 68 per cent of all automobile thefts are committed by 
teen-agers. The businessman obviously has placed the finger on a weak spot 
in American life. 

The curriculum of the Christian school with Religion as its fourth “R” 
provides for a real need in education. The teacher who is privileged to teach 
in a Christian school has the opportunity to make a worthy contribution to 
the training of American youth. What the business world feels to be a lack 
in training can and should be supplied by following directives in divine 
revelation. In the final analysis, respect of the individual's rights are rooted 
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in love, which the Savior constantly emphasized by precept and by example. 

The fourth “R” suggested by a businessman magnifies the importance of 
the Christian teacher’s calling and should stimulate the interest of Christians 
in maintaining and establishing more Christian schools. TR 


Lest We Forget Good things are often taken for granted. This may 

also be true in regard to the Christian elementary 
school. It behooves us, however, to remember that our schools are the 
products of understanding, conviction, vigilance, patience, and generous 
support. 

God commanded the church to feed His lambs. One of the fruits of the 
Reformation is the Christian school. The Lutheran school was written into 
the history of our church from the beginning. Already on board ship during 
the Saxon immigration, school was conducted daily for the children. The 
school was one of the first considerations of the Saxon Colony in Perry 
County, Mo. The Christian elementary school was written into the Consti- 
tution of the Missouri Synod at the time of its organization. It occupies 
a prominent place in the Handbook of Synod. Innumerable Synodical and 
District resolutions point to the importance and the need of the Christian 
elementary school. 

A large proportion of educational effort in our church is devoted to the 
school. Our church trains many teachers at two teachers colleges and a number 
of preparatory schools at great cost. More than 110,000 children receive 
daily instruction and training in Lutheran elementary schools. All this is 
done because the leaders of our church and members from all walks of life 
recognize that for the training of children the parochial school is the best 
agency which the church can provide. 

The Lutheran elementary schools and high schools are our chief sources 
for student recruitment. One third of the congregations in our Synod main- 
taining schools furnish about two thirds of the students for our colleges. 

Individual children attending a Christian elementary school have oppor- 
tunity for thorough instruction in Bible knowledge and for receiving all 
instruction in Christian surroundings and from the Christian point of view. 
In such a school there is opportunity to apply the Word of God regularly 
and in all situations which may arise. 

Our people are making use of their schools in increasing numbers, and 
many who are not now members of our church see distinct values in the 
type of school training which our church offers. 

Congregations, boards of education, pastors, teachers, parents, and many 
children are enthusiastic about their school, and they frankly say so. 

The Lutheran elementary school is the envy of many people in other 
church denominations. 

Let us not forget to thank God for our Lutheran schools. 


A. H. KraMer 
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Hold the Fort The teacher shortage has produced an avalanche of 

studies on why more people are not entering the 
teaching profession. A primary reason is—money. A second reason is — 
problems associated with maintaining discipline. A third reason is — inade- 
quate equipment. Slowly changes are being introduced which will contribute 
to reducing the causes for these complaints. In the meantime, however, all 
kinds of methods are being utilized to fill the ranks. Some colleges are 
reaching out into various communities to provide evening classes for house- 
wives; emergency training is being supplied to recent high school graduates; 
a new kind of degrees being created; a cadet teacher-training program for 
people with full-time jobs has been instituted; liberal arts students are being 
given supplemental training in “education.” 


Without a doubt, the need is great. But what is happening to teaching 
as a profession? Will it remain such? To deserve the name, intensive training 
must be a prerequisite. Do doctors, lawyers, and clergymen let the bars down 
when shortages arise in their ranks? Of course, provisions must be made for 
the training of children. They would be, without too much concern or effort, 
if the teaching profession had been treated as such during the course of its 
history. Ask the complaining fathers and mothers to send a son or daughter 
to a teacher-training college, and note some of the answers you get. 

We have a serious teacher shortage in our church. However, some congre- 
gations fall far short of making a contribution to the alleviation of the man- 
power situation. At times, words of explanation and encouragement are all 
that some consecrated young men and women need to induce them to enroll 
in one of our teachers colleges. 


Regrettably, for the time being, we must employ some emergency measures. 
However, let us be vigilant in not letting our requirements drop below those 
of other schools in any one community. Let us not console ourselves with 
the thought that the teaching of Christianity will compensate for deficiencies 
in other areas. In any community our elementary schools, our high schools, 
and our colleges must be staffed with teachers whose academic equipment 
is at least as good as that of the teachers serving in comparable neighboring 
educational institutions. We should be anxious to meet that standard. 

H. G. 


SAFETY JOLTS 

Twenty-five per cent of all drivers involved in fatal auto accidents in the 
U.S. are under 25 years of age. 

Three out of four traffic accidents happen in clear weather and on dry roads. 

Saturday is the most dangerous day of the week in traffic. 

Excessive speed is the principal cause of traffic accidents. 

Three out of four traffic accidents involve passenger cars. 

Eighty per cent of the vehicles involved in fatal traffic accidents were travel- 
ing straight ahead. 


A Child’s Manifestation of His Faith * 


A. C. STELLHORN 


Christian education and training 
brings the child under the influence 
of the Word of God. By means of 
the Word and Baptism the Holy Spirit 
kindles saving faith in the heart of 
the child and makes of him a new 
spiritual creature. This paper intends 
to discuss a child’s manifestation of 
his faith in a spiritual life. 


THE NATURE OF FAITH 


What is faith? To have faith in 
anything is to rely on it. Thus people 
will say: “I have a great deal of faith 
in that man,” which means: From 
what I know about him I depend 
on him. 

Faith is not merely a matter of the 
head or mind, not knowledge or con- 
viction, which are intellectual, but 
a matter of the heart; it is an emo- 
tional reaction to knowledge and con- 
viction, a feeling of trust based on 
facts. It differs distinctly from be- 
lieving what is true. 

In Qu. 103, our present synodical 
Catechism asks the pupil what he 
means by saying, “I believe in God,” 
and answers: “I mean that I know, 
and accept as true, what the Bible 
says of God, and trust in Him, and 
rely on Him, with firm confidence.” 

This answer includes knowledge, 
but the prooftexts show that a mere 
knowledge and conviction of the truth 
concerning God is “a faith of the 
head and mouth, a dead faith” —in 
other words, no faith at all, merely 
a mental assent to what is true. That 
is the kind of “faith” the devil has. 

One of the prooftexts is a definition 


of faith. Paraphrased to conform to 
Luther’s translation, which is more 
specific, it reads: “Now, faith is a 
firm confidence that one will receive 
the things for which he hopes, an 
absence of doubt about things not 
seen” (Heb. 11:1). 

Another text needs an explanation, 
namely: “And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent” (John 17:3). 

Since the devils also know God to 
be the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom He has sent, yet do not have 
eternal life, it follows that Jesus 
speaks here of knowledge in the sense 
of saving faith. We speak much the 
same way about people, as when we 
say: “You will not be disappointed 
in that person; I know him.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


Like all other emotions, faith will 
always express itself in some measure, 
especially when put to a test. I say 
“in some measure” because ordinarily 
no one expresses his emotions all 
the time, except in fixed habits and 
character. However, like all other 
right emotions, the Christian faith re- 
sults, and must result, in habits of 
thought, word, and deed, and in a 
stable character. Christian habits and 
character are the emotional set of 
a Christian, or the way in which he 
customarily thinks, speaks, and acts. 
Deviations from this emotional set 


* An essay delivered at the South Wis- 
consin District Teachers Conference, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., November 4, 1954. 
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in a Christian are his sins and short- 
comings, which he will daily confess 
to the Lord, for which he will ask 
forgiveness, and for the overcoming 
of which he will pray for strength. 
About the manifestation of faith, 
Luther spoke these immortal words: 


Faith is a divine work in us which 
changes us and gives us a new birth of 
God. It kills the old Adam, makes us 
altogether different people at heart, in 
spirit, thought, and all powers, and 
brings the Holy Spirit. 

Oh, faith is a live, busy, active, and 
mighty thing, so that it is impossible 
for it not to do good unceasingly. 
Neither does faith ask whether there 
are good works to be done, but before 
it could ask, it has done them and is 
always doing them. 

He who does no such works is a per- 
son without faith, who gropes and looks 
about for faith and good works, yet 
knows not what either faith or good 
works are, but babbles and prates a great 
deal about them. St. L. Ed., XIV:99, 
Point 16. 


The trouble is that even true Chris- 
tians, and so also the truly Christian 
children in school, are always inclined 
not to manifest their faith freely be- 
fore others, but to be a salt without 
savor and to hide their light under 
a bushel, although Christ admonishes 
them, saying: 

Ye are the salt of the earth. But if 
the salt have lost his savor [does not 
function], wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing but 
to be cast out and to be trodden under 
foot of men. 

Ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; 
and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works 
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and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. (Matt. 5:13-16.) 

Here we have the manifestation of 
faith before others in word and deed. 
It is the same as confessing Christ 
before men, which He presents as 
a consequential obligation in these 
words: “Whosoever shall confess Me 
before men, him shall the Son of Man 
also confess before the angels of God; 
but he that denieth Me before men 
shall be denied before the angels of 
God” (Luke 12:8, 9). 

The angels of God, so instructed 
by Christ, are the ones who will or 
will not carry the soul of a dying 
person into Abraham’s bosom; who 
will or will not place a person on the 
right side of Jesus on Judgment Day. 

Upon the Christian, in school or 
elsewhere, must be impressed, first, 
the certainty and joy of his salvation, 
but then also the necessity of mani- 
festing his faith before men, as a salt 
of the earth, as a light of the world, 
and thereby as a confessor of Christ 
in word and deed. 


CONDUCT WITHOUT FAITH 


But habits and conduct that con- 
form outwardly to the Law of God 
are not necessarily the fruit of a sav- 
ing faith. Men can think and feel 
one way and speak and act quite 
another way. That is hypocrisy. The 
rule is, of course, the truth stated by 
Jesus in these words: “Every tree is 
known by his own fruit. For of thorns 
men do not gather figs, nor of a 
bramble bush gather they grapes. 
A good man, out of the good treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth that which 
is good; and an evil man, out of the 
evil treasure of his heart, bringeth 
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forth that which is evil; for of the 
abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh.” (Luke 6:44, 45. ) 
Concerning the rule stated by 
Jesus, Luther says: “Good, pious 
works will nevermore make a good, 
pious man; but a good, pious man 
will do good, pious works. Evil works 
will nevermore make an evil man; 


but an evil man does evil works.” 
Walch XIX, 1225, Point 43. 

When that is done, there is no 
hypocrisy, either way. But Jesus also 
had to complain about the Pharisees 
and scribes as hypocrites, saying: “Ye 
hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy 
of you, saying: This people draweth 
nigh unto Me with their mouth and 
honoreth Me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from Me” (Matt. 15:7, 8). 

In 2 Chron. 25:2 we read: “And 
Amaziah [king of Israel] did that 
which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, but not with a perfect heart.” 

According to v. 14, he was an idol- 
ater and therefore a hypocrite. 

The opposite is said of Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. 31:20, 21: “And . . . Heze- 
kiah . . . wrought that which was 
good and right and truth before the 
Lord, his God. And in every work 
that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the Law, and 
in the commandments, to seek his 
God, he did it with all his heart and 
prospered.” 

In his mortal illness, he could, 
therefore, truthfully say to the Lord: 
“Remember now, O Lord, I beseech 
Thee, how I have walked before Thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart and 
have done that which is good in Thy 
sight” (Is. 38:3). 
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And the Lord replied through 
Isaiah: “Behold, I will add unto thy 
days fifteen years” (v.5). 


THE CONCERN FOR A CHILD’S 
FAITH 

In a Lutheran school the teacher 
will see to it, first of all, that things 
are right with himself. That will fit 
him to do the same for his pupils. 

The primary concern is that the 
child be a true Christian; and because 
neither the teacher nor anyone else 
can know for sure that a child has 
the true saving faith, there must be 
no relaxation in the concern for it, 
in making and keeping it clear to the 
child what faith is, what it will do 
and is expected to do to his person 
in thought, word, and deed, here in 
time and hereafter in eternity. 

The following cardinal truths of 
Scripture must be made and kept 
clear in the mind and heart of the 
child: 

1. God’s love, redemption, grace, 
and invitation to accept eternal life 
embrace all men and are extended to 
all, to “every creature.” 

2. When the Holy Ghost brings a 
sinner to repentance and an accept- 
ance of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ, He makes of the sinner a saint, 
forgives all his sins, and, for Jesus’ 
sake, declares him perfectly holy and 
righteous in the sight of God, ready 
to be taken into heaven at any time, 
despite his evil flesh and his personal 
unholiness and unrighteousness. 

3. This justification is always one 
hundred per cent complete, not sub- 
ject to increase or decrease. A person 
is never partly forgiven or partly jus- 


tified. Either he is in true faith and 
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completely justified; or he is not in 
true faith and not justified at all. 
Nor is a Christian with a weak faith 
less justified than one with a strong 
faith. The deciding factor is the kind 
of faith, not the strength or weak- 
ness of it; though weakness is dan- 
gerous, and not the will of God. 


4. The true Christian, weak or 
strong, is in a state of grace, kept 
by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation. So long as that is his 
status, he is always completely justi- 
fied before God, even if he “daily 
sins much, and deserves nothing but 
punishment.” He does not daily lose 
his state of grace because of his many 
sins of weakness. Nor is he lost if he 
should suddenly die without a last 
prayer for forgiveness. He loses his 
state of grace only through willful 
sinning or despising the grace of God. 


5. The Christian should, therefore, 
be certain of his justification before 
God at all times, not worry at any 
time whether he will go to heaven or 
not, but day and night rejoice in his 
salvation, as we pray in our liturgy: 
“Restore unto me the joy of Thy 
salvation!” 


THE CONCERN FOR THE CHILD’S 

SANCTIFICATION IN THE FAITH 

But we are particularly interested 
in how this faith, justification, and 
joy of salvation will or should mani- 
fest itself in the pupils of your class- 
rooms or schools. This is not only 
a just desire on your part, but God's 
own requirement. 

You are thinking of personal sanc- 
tification, which is so inseparable from 
justification that one does not exist 
without the other. Christ is very ex- 
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plicit in this matter. He says: “I am 
the true Vine, and My Father is 
the Husbandman [the Winegrower]. 
Every branch in Me that beareth not 
fruit He taketh away; and every 
branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth 
it [prunes it], that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” (John 15:1,2.) “Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
(Matt. 7:19). 

And St. James makes the applica- 
tion of this truth to faith and good 
works when he says: “But wilt thou 
know, O vain man, that faith without 
works is dead? . . . For as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is also dead.” (James 
22026, ) 

Jesus cursed and withered the fig 
tree on which He found no fruit. It 
was to demonstrate to the disciples, 
in the first place, what they could do 
if they had faith; but it was also a 
symbolic act showing Christ’s holy 
wrath over a tree without fruit. “Salt 
without savor,” a “light under a 
bushel,” and a vine or tree without 
fruit, He says, are no confession of 
God before men, but wholly useless. 
On the contrary, He says: “Herein is 
My Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be My dis- 
ciples” (John 15:8). 

These truths must be deeply im- 
pressed upon the children in your 
schools: Faith must manifest itself. 
Fruitlessness is a denial of God. 

But what is sanctification? What 
does Jesus mean by the fruit on the 
vine or the tree? What does St. James 
mean by works? In the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus calls it “doing the 
will of the Father which is in heaven” 
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(Matt. 7:21). But what is meant by 
doing the will of the Father? We 
could answer: Obeying the Law of 
God in all things, or “observing all 
things whatsoever Christ has com- 
manded us,” which means the entire 
Word of God, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. But let us try to define some- 
what concretely what is involved. 
When the Holy Spirit regenerates 
a sinner, and kindles a saving faith 
in his heart, He gives him a new 
spiritual life. What does this mean? 
It means that He gives him a mind 
that is spiritually enlightened and 
understands his hopeless condition as 
well as God’s grace and pardon; 
a heart that is renewed, relies on the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus for sal- 
vation, and now takes the right atti- 
tude toward God; a will that is at- 
tuned to the will of God and is 
determined to do it in thought, word, 
and deed, not only in religious mat- 
ters, but in all of life. Three things, 
then, are changed: The mind, the 
heart, and the will; and that makes 
the sinner a new creature, a saint. 
The believer has now a twofold 
nature: The old Adam and the new 
man. And that means a combat for 
the rest of life. The flesh, born of 
flesh, constantly pulls down, away 
from God, toward the devil and the 
world. The spirit, born of the Holy 
Spirit, strives upward, toward God, 
away from the devil, the world, and 
the flesh. But the believer is not 
a twofold person, half sinner and half 
saint. He is a child of God. In His 
Word, God does not address the old 
Adam or the new man, but the person. 
To the children of God, Scripture 
says, Gal. 5:16, 17: “Walk in the spirit 
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[the new man], and ye shall not ful- 
fill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit [the new 
man], and the spirit against the flesh; 
and these are contrary the one to 
the other, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” 

Of himself St. Paul writes (Rom. 
7:22-25): “I delight in the Law of 
God after the inward man; but I see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my members. O wretched 
man that I am! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death [or this 
body of death]? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. So, then, with 
the mind I myself serve the Law of 
God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Luther pictures Baptism as a sym- 
bol of this struggle, saying: “It sig- 
nifies that the old Adam in us should, 
by daily contrition and repentance, 
be drowned and die with all sins and 
evil lusts and, again, a new man daily 
come forth and arise, who shall live 
before God in righteousness and pur- 
ity forever.” — Luther's Small Cate- 
cism, Part Four of Baptism. 

The combat within the Christian 
will end one way or the other. Either 
the flesh or the spirit will win. If the 
flesh, the person is lost. 

When we look for a child’s manifes- 
tation of his faith, in school or else- 
where, we must bear several funda- 
mental facts in mind: First, the child 
is, in all likelihood, a true Christian. 
Second, so long as he professes to be 
a Christian, we must regard him as 
a true Christian, even though he be 
weak in faith and low in his sanc- 
tification. Third, as a Christian he is 
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a new creature, a true child of God, 
fully justified, and an heir of eternal 
life — a person whose mind, heart, and 
will have been changed and who 
wants to do the will of God in all 
things. But, fourth, as a new spiritual 
creature, he is engaged in a fierce 
struggle with his flesh, the world, and 
the devil. His new spiritual nature is 
asserting itself, but often not too ob- 
viously or successfully, and he may 
come very near manifesting himself 
as an unbeliever and non-Christian. 
These considerations should make and 
keep the teacher very sympathetic 
toward his weak pupils. 

Even the great and strong Apostle 
Paul confessed to his heathen con- 
verts in Rome: “We know that the 
Law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. For that which I do, I al- 
low [or know] not; for what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that 
do I.” (Rom. 7:14, 15.) 

Your ill-behaved pupils, provided 
they are Christians, have the same 
trouble, just as the rest of us. But 
spiritual weakness is dangerous and 
easily loses the battle. St. Paul did 
something about it and could finally 
confess: “I have fought a good fight. 
... I have kept the faith” (2 Tim. 
4:7). Strength and steadfastness is 
the will of God. Hence St. Paul ad- 
monished the Ephesians and is ad- 
monishing us: “Finally, my brethren, 
be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. Put on the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil.” (Eph. 6:10, 11.) 

How does a Christian become 
strong? Through his personal sanc- 
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tification. Whose work is this? It is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in which 
the Christian co-operates — not, as 
Dr. F. Pieper says in his Dogmatik, 
like a horse hitched with another 
horse to a doubletree, each pulling 
the same load, but with the Christian 
doing a minor part and the Holy 
Spirit the major part. “It is the Holy 
Ghost who produces the activity of 
the new man.” Pieper, III, 14. What 
means are used? God’s Law and 
Gospel — the Law to show the way, 
and where one stands, and the Gospel 
to impart the strength and motive to 
walk the right way and to cancel all 
shortcomings for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. 

When sinners are converted, re- 
gardless of whether as infants in Bap- 
tism or as adults through learning, 
they are at first newborn babes, spir- 
itually. To them the Holy Spirit says 
through St. Peter: “As newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the Word 
that ye may grow thereby” (1 Peter 
2:2). 

This growth is personal sanctifica- 
tion, a spiritual growth from baby- 
hood to childhood, to vigorous youth, 
and to strong manhood — “that we be 
no more children,’ but mature and 
steadfast, having on “the whole armor 
of God.” This growth differs from 
physical growth in that it is not only 
upward, but rather like a line on 
a graph, which may move up and 
down, with a general tendency up- 
ward. Nor is it governed strictly by 
time, since it may reach a high degree 
of maturity in either a short or a long 
time. A child of 12 may be more 
mature than an adult of 50 or 60. 
Jesus spoke repeatedly of children as 


examples for the adults, even for His 
twelve Apostles. 

But what does spiritual growth con- 
sist of? Remember the changes in 
a sinner when he is converted. For 
his complete justification and _ salva- 
tion, that is enough. But he has just 
been born. He is a newborn babe. 
In that state he cannot carry on the 
combat imposed upon him in his 
spiritual birth. As does a physical 
infant, if he is not nourished and 
does not increase in stature, strength, 
and steadfastness, the babe~in Christ 
falls an easy prey to his enemies. 
Unless he endures unto the end, he 
will be lost. Therefore the newborn 
babe must throughout life on earth 
acquire: 

1. “An ever-increasing enlighten- 

ment of the mind; 


2. “An ever-increasing renewal and 
cleanliness of the heart; and 


3. “An ever-increasing eagerness 
(of the will) to lead a life of 
good works” (in word and 
deed). — Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 
quoted in Hausandacht, p. 146. 


This is Dr. Walther’s definition of 
personal sanctification. Note that he 
mentions three things: A growth in 
knowledge and conviction, a growth 
in holiness of heart, and a growth in 
righteousness of the will. Attitude 
and action are the fruits of knowl- 
edge. Of the three, attitude is the 
chief thing (as it is in all learning), 
for it is the heart of Christian life, 
and out of it flows conduct. Habitual 
attitude and conduct are character. 
This spiritual growth and maturation 
does not add anything to a Christian’s 
justification, and yet subjectively, no 
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one is justified, or converted, if he is 
not also sanctified; no one will enter 
heaven unless he also does the will 
of his Father which is in heaven; 
no one will be saved unless he en- 
dures in a living faith unto the end. 


CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE 

However, teachers may be disap- 
pointed and not know what is wrong. 
In one case, a neighbor lady said of 
a Lutheran school: “If that is a Chris- 
tian school, I wonder what an un- 
christian school is like.” In another 
case a devoted member said to me: 
“What can we do to make our school 
Christian?” Teachers may forget that 
their teaching must be enforced in 
a Christian discipline; that God re- 
quires two essential elements — nur- 
ture and admonition, teaching and 
enforcement of the teaching. While 
teaching is in itself a discipline — 
school subjects used to be called dis- 
ciplines — it must be accompanied by 
a watchful correction of the pupil 
when he does not live up to the 
teaching. 

The Christian teacher has a two- 
fold disciplinary authority: The power 
of the Word and legal power. The 
first is his by virtue of being a priest 
and king of God; in addition, it is 
conferred upon him in his call, and 
also delegated to him by the parents, 
who are priests and kings of God. 
The second is delegated to him only 
by the parents, who have “the greatest 
legal power on earth, greater than 
that of kings and emperors,” as Lu- 
ther says. The church has no such 
power. In a Christian school or home, 
the use of this twofold authority and 
power is Christian discipline. It is, 
as the late U.S. Senator James A. 
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Reed said to the Missouri Legislature, 
“an autocratic government — not the 
obnoxious type, but the wholesome 
type.” Its purpose is self-control, or 
self-discipline, in the fear and love 
of God on the part of the pupil at 
the earliest possible time. In fact, 
the purpose of all teaching and dis- 
cipline is to put the child on his own 
feet as soon as possible and to elim- 
inate parents and teachers as _ his 
tutors as soon as it is safe to do so. 

The exercise of legal power by 
Christian parents and teachers, even 
to the extent of corporal punishment, 
is a sacred matter and the will of God. 
Remember Eli and why the Lord 
destroyed him and his sons and _ his 
whole house! Remember the teach- 
ings of the Holy Ghost in the Proverbs 
of Solomon! If parents refuse to del- 
egate the power of corporal punish- 
ment to the teacher, after proper in- 
struction and admonition, the teacher 
must insist that the parents administer 
it themselves or in some other way 
compel a child to be implicitly obe- 
dient to the teacher at all times. 
Under no circumstances dare a Chris- 
tian teacher permit disobedience to 
his just and reasonable orders and 
rules or allow any child or group of 
children to disrupt his rule and under- 
mine his standing. 

Neither the teaching nor the dis- 
cipline can change a person’s heart 
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and will—that is the work of the 
Holy Spirit; but teaching and disci- 
pline can and must implant the Word 
of God in the mind of a pupil and 
accomplish conformity in word and 
deed even if only outwardly. It is the 
planting and watering which Paul and 
Apollos did, necessary for the Lord to 
“give the increase.” 


SUMMARY 


As a brief summary of what has 
been presented, let me say: A Chris- 
tian child will and must manifest his 
faith. But personal sanctification is 
a matter of growth and development, 
greatly opposed by the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. Hence there is 
imperfection in the manifestation of 
faith, We must have patience, and 
remember that in all truly Christian 
children there is a will to do right, 
and this means a great struggle 
against their spiritual enemies. In 
order to aid the children to mature 
and become set in their emotions and 
conduct, the teacher has the author- 
ity and power of the Word, both for 
instruction and correction, and legal 
power to rule the children in Chris- 
tian discipline. Ordinarily, this re- 
sults in a high degree of spiritual 
maturity, right and permanent Chris- 
tian attitude, a stable Christian char- 
acter, and a standing manifestation 
of the Christian faith. 


Tue CuristTIAN HOME 


In every home Christ should be the Head of the house, the unseen Guest 
at every meal, and the silent Listener to every conversation. 


* 


* 


A church within a church, a republic within a republic, a world within 
a world, is spelled with four letters — home. If things go right there, they go 
right everywhere; if things go wrong there, they go wrong everywhere. The 
doorsill of the dwelling house is the foundation of the Church and State. 


TALMAGE 


Transfer of Learning: Three Theories 
ALLEN Nauss 


Three general theories have been 
proposed explicitly for the explana- 
tion of the transfer of learning: the 
traditional theory of formal discipline; 
Edward Thorndike’s theory of iden- 
tical elements; and Charles Judd’s 
theory of generalization. 

This paper is presented in two 
parts. The first provides an explana- 
tion of each theory, evaluations based 
upon experimental evidence and im- 
plied results, and references to the 
theories in Lutheran educational lit- 
erature. The second part gives sug- 
gestions for a renewed attack upon 
the transfer problem. 

The method of presentation in 
beginning with an account of six 
situational events is purposefully em- 
ployed. It appears to allow good 
opportunity to compare the theories 
on similar ground by offering the 
differing explanations for each event. 
In addition, the method requires the 
translation of abstract, theoretical 
statements into event-level language. 

Event One: “How do you do, Mrs. 
GarlanP” “Oh, hello, Reverend Stern. 
That’s strange. I didn’t think you'd re- 
member my name.” “Oh, it’s really noth- 
ing too strange. Remembering people’s 


names is just a habit I’ve felt is worth 
developing.” 

Event Two: Bill had diagnosed the stu- 
dent government problem at his school 
as one which involved basically a lack 
of general student involvement, though 
there was plenty of vocal involvement in 
the form of complaints from the students 
about the meager value their elected 
representatives seemed to exhibit. After 
deliberation Bill conceived the idea of 
suggesting the establishment of citizens 
committees in each class, with changing 
membership at various periods in the 


year, to corral the good (and bad) sug- 
gestions of the students for further con- 
sideration in the council meetings. 

Event Three: “Why did I vote for Jim 
Barnett? Because he’s got a_ good, 
honest-looking face. And, besides, he 
has such a wonderful voice. He’s really 
a persuasive speaker.” 

Event Four: It wasn’t easy, eating dust 
and straining every muscle in his body 
ten or more hours a day. And for frail, 
twenty-six-year-old Eric Turner it was 
still worse. With one toddler, an ailing 
wife, and another mouth to feed on the 
way, he had to carry on. And he was 
determined to do it, and someday even 
to finish law school. 

Event Five: It was difficult for Mary 
to adjust to life without Jim. But it 
wasn't long before she had found her- 
self and had even secured a job at the 
Audience Research Institute. And she 
had qualified in a very short time for 
a rather complicated job which required 
working on a calculating machine with 
involved sets of figures. 

Event Six: “So you'd like to apply for 
a position with our firm? And your 
name, sir, ish...) 2.4. Uhh eee 
very sorry, but we have no openings 
available now. We may be able to find 
something next year. Good day.” 


These events are not all the same 
type. They differ especially in the 
kind of response. The first represents 
a memory habit, the second a prob- 
lem-solving situation, the third illus- 
trates decision-making based upon 
inadequate evidence, the fourth shows 
the demonstration of an attitude of 
determination to carry on in the face 
of difficult obstacles, the fifth is an 
application of a particular machine, 
or motor, skill, and the sixth may be 
called an example of a response de- 
termined by prejudice. 
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TRANSFER OF LEARNING: THREE THEORIES 


All six events are similar in at least 
one respect — they show the results 
of previous training. The skills, habits, 
patterns of thought, and attitudes 
shown here have all been learned. 
The situations pictured here provided 
an opportunity for the transfer of 
that learning. 

Transfer of learning or training has 
long engaged the attention of edu- 
cators and psychologists. The im- 
portance of such attention is not 
difficult to see. If we could discover 
more of the reasons which cause the 
transfer of learning, we should be 
better able to guide our students 
toward a more effective use of their 
God-given talents. They would be- 
have more frequently in ways which 
illustrate in life the various objectives 
of Christian education. 


EXPLANATION OF THE THEORIES 
The Theory of Formal Discipline. — 


Formal disciplinarians find their rea- 
soning basis in the faculty psychology 
which states that the mind is made 
up of different parts, faculties, or 
abilities localized in certain sections 
of the brain. If they are to become 
useful, these faculties must be trained 
or exercised like the muscles of the 
body. Once developed, they may be 
used in any life situation. They are 
seemingly automatically applied or 
transferred whenever the need arises. 

The explanation of Events One, 
Two, and Four would be easiest for 
proponents of this theory, who have 
such ancient forebears as Plato and 
Aristotle. Pastor Stern’s ability to 
remember names, for example, prob- 
ably resulted from the continual exer- 
cise he gave his mental faculty of 
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memory, especially during his youth- 
ful school days when he memorized 
long lists of German and Latin vocab- 
ulary words. 

Bill undoubtedly took a course in 
mathematics in high school which 
trained his reasoning ability. Eric 
Turner was likely forced to study 
a subject which he disliked, and in 
this way he developed will power. 

Mary’s adept use of the calculating 
machine must have come from her 
previous high school training in a 
typewriting class when she developed 
her motor ability. 

Events Three and Six could have 
occurred only because the moral and 
ethical abilities in the person’s emo- 
tional life had not been trained. 
A course in religion would have auto- 
matically solved the problem for these 
individuals. 

The Theory of Identical Elements. 
Mary was able to work easily with 
the calculating machine because it 
had keys like some on the typewriter 
she had once used with the same 
numerical figures she once had been 
accustomed to. The involved figuring 
required the use of the same abilities 
or elements of adding, subtracting, 
dividing, and the like, that she had 


learned in her mathematics classes. 


Eric Turner must have seen, heard, 
or read about another person who had 
been at one time in the same position 
of struggling to make a living for 


a family but had still studied on the 


1 The motor ability is not mentioned as 
frequently in formal discipline literature as 
other “faculties,” perhaps since it more evi- 
dently involves muscular action. However, 
modern evidence would still list it as a func- 
tion of the brain. 
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side and had fulfilled his ambition. 


Eric had observed the identical ele- 
ments in the two situations and was 
therefore able to transfer the behavior 
of his idol to his own case. 

Bill could solve his problem be- 
cause his political science teacher had 
given him the solution to another 
situation described in exactly the 
same way. 

The voter and the personnel direc- 
tor (or the firm’s managers who set 
the personnel policies) had had pre- 
vious experiences with, on the one 
hand, an individual who had “a good, 
honest-looking face . . . a wonderful 
voice,” and, on the other, an individ- 
ual with a name which reminded him 
of a particular race. The previous 
experience had been pleasant for the 
one and unpleasant for the other. It 
is possible, too, that the behavior of 
these two persons might have been 
caused by a convincing word descrip- 
tion handed to them from someone 
else. In either case, the elements in 
the previous and the current situations 
were identical. 

In the memory response the re- 
quired identical element could be 
considered seeing the same person in 
a situation identical with the first one 
or hearing the name while seeing the 
person a second time. Repetition of 
this experience could stamp in the 
response of giving the name to the 
stimulus which is the person. 

The Theory of Generalization. — 
Charles Judd considered generaliza- 
tion a process. He thought of it, as 
it is ordinarily defined, as a mental 
ability to formulate from evidence at 
hand a general principle (or general- 
ization) which could be applied as 
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an appropriate form of behavior in 
a similar situation or in solving a 
problem of a similar nature. 

Thus Bill’s case is explained as one 
in which he determined from past 
experience (actual experience, class 
discussion, reading, or a combination 
of any of the three or of others) that 
involvement of the great majority of 
the citizens with the problem is a 
requisite for the effective functioning 
of a representative government. He 
then noticed this missing character- 
istic in his situation and supplied 
the item. 

The voter and the personnel direc- 
tor both may have generalized from 
a number of past experiences, stories, 
or opinions that the action they were 
taking in the current situation was 
the best method that could be em- 
ployed in such cases. 

So alsc Eric Turner could have 
generalized from a number of biog- 
raphies, or from Scriptural references 
to the duties of a father and husband 
and to the development of one’s tal- 
ents, that his form of behavior was 
the type to follow. 

Techniques of remembering names 
or transferring skills such as Mary's 
are not easily explicable through the 
process of generalization. At any rate, 
it does not seem profitable to expend 
space and time here to set forth the 
vague and insufficient explanation 
which would seem to follow. 


CRITICAL REVIEW 
OF THEORIES I AND II 


_ The weak points in the first two 
theories are already evident. The idea 
that broad, general transfer is possible 
and even automatic only through en- 
rolling in a certain small number of 
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prescribed courses is quite foreign to 
a public which sponsors a variety of 
curricula for its youth. To maintain 
that mental abilities hold definite resi- 
dences within the cerebral cortex and 
that they need only be exercised or 
trained in order to perform is another 
evidence of inaccurate investigation. 

But, on the other hand, to insist 
that a person can and should think 
and act only in terms of specific, 
atomized abilities proceeds too far in 
the opposite direction. This lays em- 
phasis upon the learning and manip- 
ulation of isolated facts and habits. 

The evidence which prompted the 
general reaction against formal dis- 
cipline began with the investigations 
of William James just before the turn 
of the century. Experiments were 
conducted showing that routine mem- 
ory practice did not improve a gen- 
eral memory ability;? that training in 
a “faculty” of accuracy or of neatness 
in a mathematics class did not transfer 
to other areas;* and that the extraor- 
dinary values claimed for various 
courses such as botany, descriptive 
geometry, and Latin did not mate- 
rialize.* 

The most shattering blow to the 
theory of formal discipline came in 
1929, when Karl Lashley revealed the 


2 See Howard Kingsley, The Nature and 
Conditions of Learning (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946), pp. 525, 532. 

3 William Chandler Bagley, Educational 
Values (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1911), p. 189. 

4 See Pedro Orata, The Theory of Identi- 
cal Elements (Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1928), pp. 32—35. Kings- 
ley, op. cit., pp. 544, 545. Charles Skinner, 
editor, Educational Psychology (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946; rev. ed.), pp. 258, 
259. 
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inadequate support of its basis, the 
faculty psychology. Through a series 
of experiments involving lesions to 
the cerebral cortex in rats, he con- 
cluded that the various mental abil- 
ities listed by formal disciplinarians 
were not localized in specific areas of 
the brain. The abilities tended rather 
to be general functions of the whole 
cortex and were affected by operations 
in any cerebral area.® 

It was this same set of Lashley 
experiments which quickened the 
decline of the theory of identical 
elements. This explanation of the 
transfer of learning was based upon 
the connectionist psychology, which 
held that learning tended to occur 
when a pathway was formed in the 
individual’s nervous system extending 
from the reception of the stimulus by 
a sensory nerve ending, leading across 
a resistance bridge called a synapse, 
to the final nerve ending which ac- 
tivated the response. To learn some- 
thing well, one needed only stamp 
in through continual repetition the 
pathway, or S-R bond (Stimulus- 
Response), as it was called. 

The transfer of learning meant that 
the individual would see elements in 
a new situation which were identical 
with one in a situation previously ex- 
perienced and for which S-R bonds 
of action had been formed. Transfer 
then simply involved the re-use of 
previously completed bonds. 

Lashley’s tests had shown, however, 
that bonds, if they existed, could not 
have localized, restricted pathways in 
any part of the cortex, for the memory 


5 Karl Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and 
Intelligence (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 175, 176. 
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of previously learned tasks was always 
retained regardless of the area in 
which the cerebral lesion was made. 
He attacked the problem in a dif- 
ferent way by showing that a visual 
discrimination habit, which is ordi- 
narily formed only through the oc- 
cipital cortex, was learned just as 
easily when this area was removed 
by operation. Lashley’s evidence, 
therefore, lent no support to the 
theory of learning that claimed that 
transfer involved the use of previously 
formed conduction paths with definite 
locations in the nervous system.® 

Thorndike assumed in line with his 
theory that transfer occurred in pro- 
portion to the degree of identity or 
similarity between two functions. 

Succeeding investigations showed 
that transfer did often result out of 
proportion to the degree of similarity 
between the two functions or situa- 
tions, such as in the case of trauma 
or emotional learning, or in the use 
of reasoning problems when little sim- 
ilarity existed between the problem at 
hand and previous experience.’ 

At least one prime danger lay in 
the use of the theory of identical 
elements. When applied to educa- 
tional practice, it tended to result in 
“a mechanistic conception of behav- 
ior, overemphasis on habit formation 
and drill, and confinement to the 
practical.” * These were and are very 


6 Ibid., pp. 22—25, 131. 

7 Orata, pp. 43, 56—67. Gordon Allport, 
Personality (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1937), p. 285. Charles Judd, Educational 
Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1939), pp. 498—500. Robert Davis, Psy- 
chology of Learning (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., 1935), pp. 240—245. 

8 Orata, p. 153. 
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feasible results of an adherence to 
such concepts as “bond formation” 
and “specific abilities.” 

References in Lutheran Educational 
Literature. — Whereas formal disci- 
plinarianism may have led to the in- 
clusion of unbelievable amounts of 
memory material in the religious in- 
struction ® and a verbalistic parroting 
of answers with little regard for sound 
understanding,!® the connectionist 
psychology may have held unaware 
teachers in its grasp through the em- 
phasis upon the memorizing of spot 
answers " and isolated facts. Legal- 
ism, moralization, and religious “exer- 
cising” may in some cases even be 
considered stepchildren of the theory 


of identical elements.” 


The well-worn maxim Repetitio est 
mater studiorum still bears a great 
deal of weight in educational circles. 
It deserves a good deal of attention 


9 Cf. H. C. Rommelmann, “Memory Work 
in Our Religious Instruction with Special 
Reference to the Functional Viewpoint,” 
Lutheran School Journal, LXVI (February 
1931), 246 ff. 


10 Cf. J. M. Runge, “Integrating Religious 
Truths with the Experiences of Life,” LSJ, 
LXXV (September 19389), 21. 


11 Alfred Schmieding, “Thirty Classroom 
Practices Injurious to Good Teaching,” LSJ, 
LXVII (May 1932), 416. E. W. Koehler, 
“Js Our Method of Teaching Religion as 
Effective as It Might Be?” LSJ, LXIV (July 
1929), 245. Theo. Kuehnert, Directing the 
Learner (St. Louis: Concordia, 1942), p. 38. 


12 Cf. A. C. Stellhorn, “Intellectualization 
in Religion,” LSJ, LXXVIII (April 1948), 
849. E. Froehlich, “Distinction Between 
Moralizing and Christian Training,” LSJ, 
LXXXI (June 1946), 488—440. R. Caem- 
merer, “A Wonderful and Horrible Thing,” 
The Lutheran Witness, LXVII, 3, (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948), p. 38. 
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if understood correctly.'* Its kinship 
to connectionism, however, is much 
too near to hazard close relations. 

Lutheran writers have not been si- 
lent on the matter of criticism of the 
two oldest transfer theories. Direct 
reference, though, has been brief. In 
the investigation by this writer formal 
discipline has received most of the re- 
marks.’ Schmieding appears to have 
submitted the only direct criticism of 
the connectionist psychology.’ 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE THEORY 
OF GENERALIZATION 


In comparison with the explanations 
of the six events as given by the other 
theories, the use of generalization 
does promise more and better trans- 
fer. There is not as much of the 
vagueness and the vain belief in an 
automatic transfer which character- 
ized the doctrine of formal discipline. 
Nor is there the tendency to isolate 
facts and habits which should be 
considered significant parts of a larger 
context, as Thorndike and his dis- 
ciples seemed to do. 

Lutheran educators have recog- 


13 Cf. Kuehnert, pp. 51, 52, 79. Also see 
idem, “The Conversion of Subject Matter 
into Educational Values,” LSJ, LXIV (April 
1929), 126. 

14 See Paul Kretzmann, “Transfer of 
Training,” LSJ, LXXV (November 1939), 
108—112. Frank Miller, “Transfer of Train- 
ing,” LSJ, LXXVIII (April 1943), 849 to 
854. W. O. Kraeft, in Preface to Ad. Haentz- 
schel, Learning to Know the Child (Saint 
Louis: Concordia, 1941), p.1v. Alfred 
Schmieding, Understanding the Child (Saint 
Louis: Concordia, 1945), p. 58. 

15 Tbid., pp. 54, 77. For a fuller review 
of Lutheran references to, and uses of, the 
transfer theories, see Allen Nauss, “A Sur- 
vey of Theories Proposed for the Basis of 
the Transfer of Training and their Applica- 
tion in Lutheran Religious Education,” B. D. 
Thesis, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1948. 
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nized the need for generalization in 
the educational process.!® 

There has been as yet, within the 
knowledge of this writer, no specific 
evidence offered to discount this the- 
ory. Several questions may be raised 
about its adequacy, however. 

In the first place, we may point to 
the difficulty in explaining the two 
events dealing with the memory habit 
and the machine skill. The signifi- 
cance of this point depends upon the 
assumption that an adequate transfer 
theory can be formulated which will 
cover all types of learning results. 

The second question deals with the 
necessity of including reference in the 
formulation to affective, or emotional, 
as well as intellectual learnings and 
their transference.1*7 Judd’s writings 
on the theory of generalization have 
made no allowance for such an inclu- 
sion, though it would not seem to be 
too difficult to make the necessary 
qualifications and additions. 

A third question may ask for a more 
specific delineation of the process of 
generalization, i.e., identification of 
various features in the process. 


16 Martin Reu, How to Teach in the Sun- 
day School (Columbus: The Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1939), p.97. Cf. P. Kretzmann, 
Psychology and the Christian Day School 
(pp. 45, 116); and The Teaching of Reli- 
gion, pp. 71, 90, 91. Schmieding, p. 90. Cf. 
F. Weber and Wm. Schmidt, “Suggestions 
for Teaching a Bible Lesson,” LSJ, LXXVI 
(November 1940), 103—105. See also sec- 
tion in Gleanings from the Field, “Proce- 
dures in Religion Lessons in the Primary 
Grades,” LSJ, LXVII (March 1932), 308 to 
811. Ad. Haentzschel, p. 41. 

17 The words as phrased above should 
not indicate that affective and intellectual 
learning may be mutually exclusive, but 
rather that, though the two are always mixed 
as far as we are able to determine, either 
one may in one case be more predominant 
than the other. 


Concentration on the Place Value Idea to Develop 
Insight in Division of Whole Numbers 
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When a fourth- or fifth-grade child 
explains the following example — 
2)127 by saying, “2 into 1 doesn’t go, 
carry the 1 to the 2, 2 into 12 equals 6, 
and 2 into 7 equals 3 and 1 re- 
mainder,” I am as yet not certain 
that he understands division. He may, 
but I should like to have more assur- 
ance. Right at the first step I should 
like to stop him and ask: “What do 
you mean when you say ‘2 into 1 
doesn't go’?” If he is completely 
frustrated, I might help with the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “I thought the 1 
was in the hundreds place, and surely 
there are quite a few 2’s in 100. 
Would you think that there’ are as 
many as fifty 2’s in 100?” If he agrees, 

50 
I would write 2)100. “Now we must 
still think about the 20. How many 
2’s in 20°” This he will see imme- 
10 
diately. So I write 2)20. “Now let 
us try again and do this in another 
way. Let us think of the 100 as ten 
10’s_ and combine them with the 
two 10’s immediately. Then we have 
twelve 10’s. Twelve 10’s divided by 2 
equals six 10’s. It could look like this: 
6 tens 60 


2)12 tens or like this 2)120. The 
60 which you see in the quotient now 
is a combination of the 50 and 10 
you had earlier. The last step, of 
course, would be to divide the 2 into 


the 77 


Another way of writ- 8 
ing this example appears a 
at the right. Ifhe seems _—~— 
disturbed, even says that 2) a 


he is confused, and be- 
gins to ask some ques- 20 
tions, the first important 
step in the learning of 
division has been taken 
— that of thinking. 
However, I prefer to have the child 
capture the idea of place value as 
well as that of working from left to 
right in division before he gets to this 
type of example. Something should 
be done in the early stages of the 
division process, just as we do some- 
thing in addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. It is with this purpose 
in mind that this paper is being 
written. 


—R 


Children learn to do division much 
earlier than most of us suspect. They 
also do it in a way that if we fol- 
lowed it up and merely showed them 
that the adult only has a special way 
of writing this whole thing, it would 
probably not be nearly so difficult to 
teach. Let us take the oft-used text- 
book problem: “Mother has nine slices 
of bread and wishes to make regular 
sandwiches for Jean’s picnic lunch. 
How many can she make?” The child 
is used to the way mother solves this 
problem. She begins with the nine 
slices, takes two away, and makes one 
sandwich. This continues until the 
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slices are used. One way to write it 
would be 


9 slices 
— 2 slices (1 sandwich) 


— 2 slices (2 sandwiches) 


— 2 slices (8 sandwiches ) 


3 
— 2 slices (4 sandwiches ) 
1 slice R 


However, we should like to lead 
him over to the adult way of writ- 
ing it. Therefore a more advanced 
step for the child would be to show 
him that the adult places the 9 slices 
in a box, thus: )9 slices, to show 
that he is beginning with a total of 9. 
Next he places the 2 slices which rep- 
resent the number in one group in 
front of this box, thus: 2 slices )9 slices. 
At this point he tries to determine 
how many groups of 2 slices each 
he can take from 8 slices. Will it 
be 4 or 5? For the weaker children, 
an intermediate step might be helpful. 
This could be in the following form: 


4-1R. 


TODO 


A procedure similar to the one used 


in this paragraph might be followed 
with the numbers 2)2 2)3 2)4 2)5 
through 2)9. 

Now we come to the two-place 
numbers which are to be divided 
by 2. It is true that children will 

5 
readily solve 2)10 because they have 
been taught that division is the in- 
verse of multiplication. And possibly 
we should let it stand for the moment. 
It certainly is correct, except that it 
does not take cognizance of the idea 
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of place value sufficiently. The writer’s 
personal opinion is that it is not too 
early to talk place value in division 
at this point. It is nothing new to 
them and can help to avoid difficulties 
in the future. The example, 2)10 can 
be thought of in two ways. First, 
ten single I’s divided by 2, or, how 
many 2’s can we find in 10 single I’s. 
This the child can readily visualize, 
if need be, with the line method 


/ TODOOD 


However, his attention should also be 
called to the fact that he has learned 
to think of 10 as one bundle of ten 
sticks and no single l’s. Now suppose 
we set up this example so that it 
appears in that form. It might look 
like this 


/7 d<fiMedsip 
At this point is becomes necessary for 
the child to do the same thing that he 
learned to do in borrowing or, as it is 
sometimes called, transformation. He 
must first break up the one bundle of 
ten sticks into ten single ones. Then 
he proceeds as before. 

Next we may consider 2)11. Again 
begin with the idea that 11 is one 10 
and one 1. How many 2’s are there 
in this number? 


2 spine / 


First change the one group of ten into 
ten single l’s and combine with the 
one single 1. We now think of eleven 
single 1’s which can be broken up into 
five groups of 2’s and one 1. Thus 
we proceed until we have finished 
through 2)19. By this time we have 
had much practice, and all we need 
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to do is pick out the so-called basic 
division facts to be remembered. They 
are important because they help us 
in solving the uneven divisions. The 
study and memorization of the basic 
division facts will take a lot less time 
now than before simply because the 
pupil has had quite a bit of practice. 
If he forgets, it is not too difficult to 
go back and reconstruct the above 
and find the result for himself. This 
procedure is a bit more time con- 
suming in the beginning but pays 
dividends in the end. 

A next more difficult step would be 
found in an example of the following 


kind: 2)24. It might have grown out 
of a problem of this kind: “If I have 
24 cents and wish to give as much to 
Sunday school as I give to the Detroit 
Deaf-Mute Institute, how much will 
each receive?” Again, if I wish to 
make sure that the child is not for- 
getting about place value, I must give 
him opportunity to show me. This 
may be done by verbal explanation 
with many children. Others will still 
need the picture stage, and a few may 
need the concrete stage. Here the 
teacher must decide as to how he 
wishes to handle the situation so that 
each group gets the most out of the 
instruction. The concrete stage would 
be that he would give the child two 
dimes and four pennies and ask him 
to divide this evenly for the Sunday 
school and the Deaf-Mute Institute. 
The result would be 


Sunday 
school 


Deaf-Mute 
Institute 
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Now take toothpicks or colored sticks 
to represent the twenty-four. Show 
the pupil two bundles of ten sticks 
each and four single sticks. Once 
again he divides these equally for the 
respective causes, getting one bundle 
of ten sticks and two single sticks for 
each. In order to approach the pic- 
ture stage, we now show this as 


2 a 17 
“l 
By drawing a line with colored chalk 
between the two bundles of ten and 
the four 1’s, thus: 


a 
4 
we see once more that there are 
twelve for each. Finally, the pupil 
must write the adult short-cut way 
as he thinks about the meaning be- 


hind it. Here he has 2)24. As he 
works, it is essential that he repeats 
“Two 10's or 20 divided by 2 is equal 
to one 10.” This ten may at first be 
written as 10 in the quotient, thus: 

10 
2)24. Next he divides the four 1’s 
by 2 and gets two l’s. This is added 
as follows: 

9 Thus he can still see the 10 

10 and the 2 in the quotient, 
which equals 12. By telling 
20 him that adults do not like to 
4 write any more than they are 
forced to write, and by show- 
ing him that the writing of the zero is 
really unnecessary, he soon captures 
the idea of writing the 12 directly. 
One thing is clear to the writer — 
the better the children understand 
what they are really doing, the more 
they enjoy doing it. 

Let us now take the example 2) 136. 
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The class should be able to come up 
with the idea that we are trying to 
find how many 2’s there are in 136. 
This example differs from those in the 
previous two paragraphs chiefly in 
that the number 1 in the dividend 
represents hundreds and not tens. 
This one hundred must be thought of 
as ten 10’s. But we have three 10's 
in the tens column. Therefore, in all 
we have thirteen 10’s. Thirteen 10’s 
divided by 2 is equal to six 10’s or 
60 and so we have 

60 This means that we have 


2)186 taken out sixty 2’s or 120 
120 all at one time. Now we 
16 _ have only 16 left to be di- 


vided by 2. And at this point he has 
no trouble seeing that 16 divided 
by 2 is 8. So we go on: 


8 By now he may volun- 
eo} . Ah the idea at writing 
2)136 the 8 where the 0 is 
ce located since he can 
16 add 60 and 8 very 


— easily. 

It is quite likely that a bright child 
may say: “I think that thirteen 10's 
would contain the 2 more than sixty 
times, possibly sixty-five times.” Eu- 
reka! That is the type of reaction 
I am hoping to get. Now at least one 
in the group is throwing out a chal- 
lenge to the group. I shall keep my 
eye on this future Gauss of the mathe- 
matical world. Certainly this would 
work. Let us try it. Then we would 
have only 6 remaining which 
could contain the 2 three 65 


times. So we would also 27136 
get 68 since 65 plus 3 is just 130 
as much as 60 plus 8. But BiG 
by the same token that this £6 


brighter child saw this pos- 
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sibility he will also see the advantage 
of deciding to use the tens figure first 
and then the entire units digit instead 
of breaking it up in the latter way. 
However, I would not spend time in 
trying to teach this other way to all 
the people in the class. 

Youngsters are willing to think if we 
permit them to do so or if we guide 
them. In one class a child wanted to 
know whether we could not divide 
from right to left since we did that 
in the other processes. Naturally this 
was answered by a counterquestion — 
Have you any idea how to begin? 
The pupil thought for a moment and 
said: “Well, I guess 6 divided by 2 
would be 3.” So it was written this way 


Then the thirty 50 

__3 was taken next, 15 
2 oe and it looked like 3 
39 this, and last of all 2) 136 
———— the 100 < was’ <di- 6 
vided by 2 to equal 50.  — 80 
Once more we came up __ 380 
with a quotient of 68. After “ie 


some discussion, it was 
shown that it was less troublesome 
from left to right. However, consid- 
erable learning had taken place and 
the youngster with the high I. Q. had 
been further stimulated. 

The writer cannot leave this divi- 
sion by a one-place divisor without 
mentioning another approach to it 
used by Rolland Smith,! Co-ordinator 
of Mathematics, Springfield, Mass. He 
uses the idea of reasonable guesses. 
In the example used above, 2)136, 
he would let children make a guess. 


1 Rolland R. Smith, “Meaningful Divi- 
sion,” The Mathematics Teacher, January, 
1950, pp. 12—18. 
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Do you think that there are as many 

as twenty 2’s in 136? If the pupil is 

reasonably sure that there are so many, 
it would be written as — 

9 _ 20 Do you think that there are 

)186 still more? The child agrees. 


40 
“06 About how many more? 
He might try 30. Then the 
problem would look like this — 


30 etc. Then he backs up to 
20 show why it would be time- 
2)186 saving to combine the hun- 


40 dreds and tens and arrive 


96 at the quotient figures of 6 
GOhe.¢ : 
36 immediately rather than us- 


ing 20 and 30 and 10. His 
article is stimulating and 
worth reading. 


Note the variety that is possible if 
these ways of teaching are used. 
Arithmetic need not be a constant 
going over of the same thing in the 
same old way every day and every 
day. True, one must use discretion 
that the variety does not become con- 
fusing. However, I believe that in the 
past arithmetic has suffered from the 
lack of variety rather than from too 
much variety. And lest we forget, 
children are willing to think if we 
will only let them. 


Finally, let us consider division by 
a two-place number. In current series 
of elementary school arithmetic texts, 
this topic is treated in Grade Five, 
where most of the children are about 
10 to 11 years old. Let us take an 
example like 10)23. What does this 
symbolism require of us? It tells us 
to find how many 10’s there are in 23. 
For a few it might still be necessary 
to represent it as 
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2-5 Re 
HHH) tHE SIL 
SP 


while others would find sufficient help 
in writing it 
2 Re 


10 Tak 


A good number might be ready to ex- 
press themselves verbally and show 
that they know what is happening. 
But we do not leave this until the 


_2— 3R 
adult way is represented: 10)23 

_1-8R 
Next we might take 20)23 


A different set of the following kind 


might follow: 10)56, 20)56, 80)56, 


40)56. Here it becomes important 
that the child express himself in the 


following fashion: “How many one 
10’s, two 10’s, three 10’s, or four 10’s 
in 50?” A little visualization may 
help. Two illustrations follow: 


HIRE HHHHHHHAH HAMM LUMA ALAMSULAAS ITIL 


Lysc27 Tots 2, 2, 10's 
HY HOMME II! 
1-3, 10s or 30 
_ 2 ae 
20)56 30)56 
AO 30 
16 “96— 


Next let us take divisors other 
than the multiples of ten. 11)34 


te 
THM HH Mt //// 
pt del 9 | 


And so the adult says: “If I look at 
the one 10 in the divisor and the 
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three 10's in the dividend, I can say 
there are three one 10’s in thirty. 
Therefore I think there will be three 
ll’s in 84.” And it works. In fact, 
Clifford B. Upton found that you get 
the correct quotient figure in 66.70 
per cent of all cases.” 

But let us examine another one that 
looks much like the first. 12)34 
If we say, “One 10 into three 10’s,” 
we again come up with the result 3. 
This is correct as far as the 10's go, 
but let us take a better look at the 


3 
whole example, 12)34. We started 
36 


with 34, and we said we could take 
out three 12’s out of 34. This would 
mean 


34 Actually we can only 
—12 —(1) get two 12’s and have 
22 10 left over. So we see 
Si (2) that it is important to 
10 look at both the 10's 


and the l’s in the divisor before 
making up our mind; otherwise we 
end up with 386, which is larger 
than the 34 we started with. We note 
therefore that the real quotient will 
never be more than we get by trying 
the 10’s figure of the divisor into the 
10’s figure of the dividend, but it 
could be less. 


In order to bring this into sharper 


2 Clifford B. Upton, Making Long Divi- 
sion Automatic, Tenth Yearbook, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, p. 277, 
1935. 
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focus, a lesson might be devoted to 


6 

a series as the following: 10)67, 
oper ue ay 
11)67, 12)67, 18)67, 14)67, 15)67, 


Pea ese SB hn, B. 
16)67, 17)67, 18)67, 19)67. As you 


develop such a series, the pupils will 
note with a little guidance that the 
closer the divisor comes to the next 
higher ten (in this case 20), the more 
helpful it could be to use the 20 as 
a trial divisor rather than the 10. 
In fact, some have attempted a gen- 
eralization that when the 1’s figure in 
the divisor is 5 or greater, you should 
increase the 10’s figure of the divisor 
by 1 for use as a trial divisor. This 
produces the correct result on first 
trial in 80.43 per cent of all cases.’ 
It is therefore safe to say that the 
latter would be the better generaliza- 
tion after the work is understood. 

And now to bring this paper to 
a close. Certainly not everything that 
could be said about division of whole 
numbers has been said. However, it 
is hoped that the article contains a 
little food for thought about the em- 
phasis of place value when teaching 
division. Possibly the reader will be 
prompted to other specific questions 
in this area and may wish to send 
them to us. If at all possible, we 
shall be glad to answer them with 
a personal letter or a follow-up ar- 
ticle in a future issue. 


3 Ibid., p. 275. 


The home may be called the “Continental Divide” in a boy’s life. At that 


point the parents’ influence may 


turn toward the church or toward the 


world. Their responsibility is tremendous at that deciding moment. 
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Hymnal Hints for SSAB Choir 


TuHEo, G. STELZER 


The SAB choir is quite well estab- 
lished, and music for the church year 
in soprano-alto-baritone arrangements 
is available in adequate amount. Now 
comes an interesting problem. What 
shall we do when the number of un- 
changed voices is so much larger 
than the changed that the 2:1 ratio 
in the SAB choir is raised to 3:1? 
Is there music for the SSAB or the 
SAAB choir? 

As in many former instances, sug- 
gestions given in LUTHERAN Epuca- 
TIoN have started serious and fruitful 
experimentations. Here is an interest- 
ing and inexpensive experiment in 
SSAB or SAAB singing with The 
Lutheran Hymnal. The following 
may apply to a boy choir or to 
a mixed group of juniors, with 
changed voices included in both in- 
stances. Let us remember that the 
basic problem is one of range. The 
young changed voice is usually most 
comfortable between middle C and 
low A’. Rarely do young altos sing 
well below G under middle C. 

If we have so many sopranos com- 
pared with altos and baritones to war- 
rant the SSAB division, we sing hymns 
a third higher, and let the SSA read 
the upper three voices. This will let 
the lower alto sing the tenor part in 


position around the middle C. The 
bass (baritone) will then be high 
enough for the changed voices. In the 
SAAB division it may be advisable to 
transpose only a second higher, just 
enough to get the low alto and bass 
out of the unfathomable depths. Ap- 
plying this to specific hymns we 
would sing “Glory Be to Jesus” (L. H., 
158) in A> instead of F; “Go to Dark 
Gethsemane” (L.H., 159) in G in- 
stead of E>; “Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today” (L.H., 199) in E> rather 
than in C. 

In the boy choir care must be exer- 
cised that a very light, flutelike so- 
prano boy voice is chosen for the 
upper part. The girls, too, must take 
the high soprano lightly, but happily, 
firmly. Once achieved this results in 
exquisite beauty. We build for ethe- 
real beauty in this type of choir. 

For secular songs in this arrange- 
ment we take The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, and the like, trans- 
posing to a third higher, major or 
minor third as needed. 

As indicated above, this is an in- 
teresting and inexpensive experiment 
which can prove to be most enjoyable 
and rewarding. LurHeran EDUCATION 
is interested in any successes or dis- 
coveries that have been achieved. 
May we hear of them? 


On Reticrous FreEepoM. — In this country the full and free right to enter- 
tain any religious belief, to practice any religious principle, and to teach any 
religious doctrine which does not violate the laws of morality and property 
and which does not infringe personal rights, is conceded to all. The law knows 
no heresy and is committed to the support of no dogma, the establishment of 


no sect. — Overs CuLp Hossy. 
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The Principal’s Supervision of the Janitor 
in the Lutheran School 


Kermir C. MEYER 


The increasing importance of the 
office of principal in the elementary 
school today has brought with it a 
challenge to render professional serv- 
ices in all types of administration and 
supervision. Many articles have been 
written on the growing number of 
duties and responsibilities which com- 
mand the attention of the principal. 
This is especially true in the public 
schools where the principal is no 
longer a teaching principal. Even in 
our Lutheran schools the improve- 
ment of professional services by the 
principal, who is usually a teaching 
principal, is recognized more and 
more as an aid to effective and effi- 
cient administration and supervision. 
As is the principal, so is the school — 
seems to be a fair judgment of the 
administration and supervision of any 
particular school. 


One area of administration and 
supervision which has not been em- 
phasized in our Lutheran schools and 
is growing in importance is the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the 
janitorial services. In the smaller 
towns and villages the direction and 
supervision of the janitorial service in 
the public schools is left almost en- 
tirely to the principal.t_ In our Lu- 
theran schools the principal has even 
a greater opportunity for giving as- 
sistance in the direction and super- 
vision of the janitorial service because 
of the nature of the average congre- 


1 Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Or- 
ganization and Administration (2d ed.; New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944), 
pp. 588—539. 
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gational organization. The janitor in 
the average congregation is a lone 
individual who does not have the ad- 
vantage of membership in a larger 
janitorial staff or group as do the 
public school janitors in most school 
systems. The principal is in a position 
to co-ordinate and integrate the efforts 
of all the personnel — teachers, pupils, 
and janitor. Most congregations are 
in no condition to hire a supervisor or 
a committee to supervise the work of 
the janitor after he has been em- 
ployed. Usually the supervision of the 
janitor is of a relatively inefficient, 
superficial type, with the janitor usu- 
ally left to his own initiative after the 
first instructions and details of his 
work are explained. 

The school janitor is a service officer 
with duties and responsibilities which 
make his position in the school im- 
portant. He probably has more in- 
fluence over the physical well-being 
of all the children in the school build- 
ing than any other employee except 
the principal. The janitor is respon- 
sible for the atmosphere which will 
be conducive to the health of all 
those who use the school building and 
facilities. He is charged with the 
actual care of the building and its 
equipment. Since his work affects the 
entire educational purposes of the 
school and church, his work should 
be planned and directed to facilitate 
the children’s learning and the teach- 
ers’ efficiency.” 


2 George C. Kyte, The Principal at Work 
(Revised: Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1952), 
p- 205. 
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The Lutheran principal who re- 
alizes the importance of providing 
leadership in the administration of 
the school plant and facilities will 
look upon the task of directing and 
supervising the work of the janitor as 
a means to improve his professional 
service to the congregation. 

In the administration of the phys- 
ical plant the principal has a respon- 
sibility to see to it that the school is 
kept in a clean, attractive condition, 
regardless of age. Children learn 
from their surroundings, which in- 
fluence their future habits and tastes. 
Very frequently people judge the 
school by its appearance. To create 
good public relations it would seem 
wise for the principal to devote some 
time to the administration and super- 
vision of the janitor, since he is the 
one member of the personnel who is 
chiefly responsible for keeping the 
building and environment pleasant 
for all. 

To efficiently administer and super- 
vise the work of the janitor the prin- 
cipal must possess some practical 
knowledge pertaining to toilet room 
facilities, floors, cleaning materials, 
chalkboards, illumination, sanitation, 
playground surfacing, heating and 
ventilating, and other phases of plant 
organization and management.’ It is 
not the purpose of this article to go 
into the phases of plant administra- 
tion. The writer is confining his re- 
marks to phases of supervision which 
might be of practical help to the 
principal who attempts to assist the 


3 Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. 
McNally, Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision (New York: American Book 
Company, 1951), p. 356. 
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janitor in the performance of his 
many housekeeping activities. 

Most janitors, because of their gen- 
eral qualifications, lack an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the edu- 
cational influence and significance the 
housekeeping activities have upon the 
entire personnel. The janitor will 
welcome the assistance of the prin- 
cipal in appraising the condition of 
the building and facilities at all times. 
To do this the principal needs to 
know what’s right and what’s wrong 
about the building and the equipment 
and the way it is being operated and 
maintained.* 

Recently the writer had the pleas- 
ant experience of having a number of 
suggestions for assisting the local 
janitor in his own school materialize 
with a fair degree of success. It all 
came about through the acquisition 
of a new janitor who was a willing 
and co-operative employee. The jan- 
itor had been hired by the duly 
elected committee of the congrega- 
tion, which gave him his instructions 
on all his work in one capsule form. 
Having received all the information 
in one dose, he found himself in a 
perplexed state of mind, trying to 
remember all the instructions. Being 
interested in doing a good job, he 
came to the principal for assistance. 
Together the writer and the janitor 
decided to draw up a program sched- 
ule based on one found in The Prin- 
cipal at Work.® With this program as 
a guide, we proceeded to evaluate all 
the activities in our school plant. The 
result is shown in the Custodian’s 
Work Schedule for Ebenezer School, 
Diagram I. 


4 Ibid. 5 George C. Kyte, loc. cit. 
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This schedule can be modified to 
meet any school’s needs. The janitor 
found the schedule extremely helpful. 
His duties have been lightened by 
efficient planning. He finds more 
pleasure in his work, since he finds it 
possible to arrange his work syste- 
matically. From the general schedule 
he works out his daily schedule of 
activities. At frequent intervals the 
janitor with the principal re-evaluates 
his program schedule and revises it 
to meet requirements. The janitor is 
thereby able to effectively carry out 
his manifold duties. 


To help further the educational 
purposes of the school, the janitor 
met with the entire staff at the be- 
ginning of the school year to receive 
and make suggestions for the im- 
provement of his work schedule, 
especially as it pertains to the house- 
keeping activities which affect the 
entire group. Through this co-opera- 
tive teamwork the janitor looks upon 
the school as “our school.” With this 
concept in mind loyalty to the school 
and to all others in it develops. 


The principal should attempt to 
create a feeling of oneness between 
the staff, the pupils, and the janitor. 
The attitude of pride in the proper 
care of the school and its equipment 
needs the full co-operation not only 
of the janitor but also of all others 
using the building. “Sometimes it is 
possible to develop the right attitude 
toward school care on the part of the 
operating employees through pupil 
efforts, bringing custodians to realize 
that pupils are willing to work with 
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and not against them in the care of 
the school building and grounds.” © 


Although it is not the function of 
the children to perform janitorial 
services, they certainly should refrain 
from littering the building and 
grounds with refuse. They can co- 
operate by throwing the refuse in the 
proper receptacles. Teacher assist- 
ance in training the children in this 
phase of school maintenance will 
create sound relationships between 
the janitor and the children. 


Thorough understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of each 
worker in the school and their inter- 
relationships is essential. The prin- 
cipal is in a key position to help 
develop mutual understanding and 
correct attitudes. If any criticism of 
a janitor or his work is necessary, the 
principal should be the one to offer it. 
It makes for more harmonious rela- 
tionships when this procedure is fol- 
lowed. Likewise the janitor should 
be urged to communicate to no one 
but the principal any information that 
may be in the form of criticism of any 
teacher or his pupils. The principal 
needs to be a diplomat in meeting 
any difficulty involved. To resolve 
problems in this method helps to 
maintain the esprit de corps. 


In order to aid the janitor in carry- 
ing out the work activities effectively, 
the principal should be sure to explain 
the work schedule thoroughly to all 
teachers. Reciprocally, the principal 
should acquaint the janitor with the 


6 William C. Reavis et al., Administering 
the Elementary School (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953), p. 444. 
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teacher's classroom schedule. All 
working arrangements should be 
maintained in the interest of the 
children’s needs. Teachers should re- 
member that the janitor has a sched- 
ule to meet also and should, therefore, 
not lengthen the classroom use un- 
duly. To vacate rooms at a reasonable 
time according to schedule is a 
healthy condition providing good 
working relations not only with the 
janitor but also with the parents. 


The writer realizes from experience 
that the principal's duties in the Lu- 
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theran school are tremendously com- 
plex, but he also feels that the sug- 
gestion to systematize the janitorial 
service is worthwhile, because it is 
a means to produce improved service 
and save much of the needed time so 
indispensable to the Lutheran school 
principal. This, in conclusion, is pro- 
ductive leadership, and “productive 
leadership is leadership that produces 
desirable results.” 7 


7 William A. Kramer, “Productive Lead- 
ership in Christian Education,” LurHEran 
Epucation, November, 1951, p. 129. 


A FEW FACTS 


—In 1939 the average supermarket grocery store carried in stock about 
1,000 items. Today the same store carries over 5,000 items. 


— Fifty per cent (50%) of the potent medicines available to doctors today 


were unknown 15 years ago. 


— 1954 accident toll in the U.S. — 91,000 dead; 9,000,000 injured. 

— The number of alcoholics in the U.S. has increased nearly 50 per cent 
in ten years. In 1940 there were 2,632,000 alcoholics in the United States. 
By 1950 the number had jumped to 3,876,000 and was still climbing. 


—In 1950 


some 80,000 newsstands 


and drugstore counters sold 


231,000,000 paper-bound, pocket-sized books. 


— The stake of the United States farmers in exports is shown by the per- 
centage of this country’s agricultural output sold abroad in 1951: wheat, 48; 
dried milk, 45; rice, 87; dried peas, 35; cotton, 34; soybeans, 28; lard, 24; 
tobacco and hops, 23; plums and prunes, 21. 

— Despite the machine age, there are vast areas of the world in which 
human carriers do most of the work. Some African porters, for instance, are 
able to carry a head load of 60 pounds while making 15 miles a day. 

— Tropical products such as cocoa, coffee, tea, and rubber represent nearly 
25 per cent of U.S. imports. These are followed by raw materials such as wool, 
crude petroleum, nonferrous metals and paper, of about equal total value. 

— The distance driven by cars scrapped in 1925 averaged less than 22,000 
miles; in 1945 the average was 81,000 miles. 

— The average housewife spends one third to one half of her working day 
in the purchase, preparation, and care of food and related activities. 

— While it takes about two ounces of coal to move one ton of freight one 
mile, a diesel can accomplish the same work with no more than two teaspoons 
of oil. 

— The accumulation of unmet dental needs among persons of all incomes, 
malnutrition, overweight, and inadequate housing and sanitary facilities, rank 
among barriers to achieving the highest level of health in this country. Probably 
the two most serious problems, however, are the prospective increase in long- 


term illness because of the aging of the population and the high rate of mental 
illness. Twentieth Century Fund 
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Public Relations 


For a Lutheran school the highest goal of 
all public relations activity will be to witness 
to Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world. 
The problem of the Lutheran school will be 
to build understanding in such a way that 
the general public, knowing little or nothing 
of Christ, will come to know Him or at 
least will recognize that preservation and 
propagation of the Christian faith is the 
chief goal of the school and the basic rea- 
son for its existence. 

Christians are generally acutely conscious 
of the great commission given them by their 
Lord to make known their faith to all the 
world. They have not always shown the 
same appreciation for the necessity of de- 
veloping public understanding of the Chris- 
tian institutions through which they bring 
their faith to bear upon everyday life. 

In view of that fact it is perfectly natural 
that some people in the church should feel: 
“Why bother? We've managed all these 
years without public relations. Why agitate 
for something that’s just going to cost 
money?” 

As Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the Board 
of General Mills, has pointed out, however, 
“public relations is something you've got 
whether you want it or not, and whether 
you consciously do something about it 
or not.” 

We live in a democracy. Even though 
cynics may sneer at the idea, the people 
govern our country. Our church schools 
must not, nor do they wish to, withdraw 
from real life. This means that our schools 
must interpret their program to the people 
of the nation and of the communities in 
which they carry on educational activities. 

The preceding paragraphs are taken from 
Public Relations for Lutheran Education, 
the seventh yearbook of the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, 1950. The thoughts were 
expressed by Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 

The approach to the close of another 
school year suggests that Christian educa- 
tors evaluate local processes of Lutheran 
school interpretation. Is there room for im- 
provement? 


Convention Time. — The annual conven- 


tion of the Lutheran Education Association 
will be held in River Forest on Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 6 and 7. The National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League will con- 
tinue its sessions through July 8. 

Highlights of the general sessions will be 
discussions of “Personality Problems in 
Childhood and Adolescence.” Topics to be 
treated include “The Effects of Television,” 
“Vocational Planning,” “Discipline,” “Youth 
Counseling,” “Sex Education,” and “Spiritual 
Values.” Present plans call for sectional 
meetings, with each group centering discus- 
sions on a different age level. 

Topics on the agenda for the third day 
are related to practical procedures in con- 
ducting the local Parent-Teacher League 
programs. Program planning, membership 
projects, parish libraries, methods of group 
discussion, and social programs are items 
included on the schedule of July 9. 

An Item for Your May Board Meeting. — 
There is mutual benefit when you attend 
a professional convention. The group re- 
ceives your ideas and support, and you and 
your parish benefit by the convention pro- 
gram. Now is the time to approach your 
board of education to send the faculty, or 
a representative, to the July convention. 


Sincere Thanks. — Mr. Ronald Konz, De- 
troit, Mich., was prompted to resign his posi- 
tion as president of the National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League. The reason is ill- 
ness of a prolonged nature. The members 
of the council valued his leadership in guid- 
ing the newly organized League and appre- 
ciated his Christian convictions of serving 
the blessed Lord also in this area of Chris- 
tian living. Members of the League join in 
saying “Thank you” and pray for his speedy 
recovery, 

The council asked the first vice-president, 
Mr. Art Magel, Sioux City, Iowa, to assume 
the role of chairman until the July conven- 
tion of the NLPTL. 


Good News. — Mrs. Lucille Klaas, Saint 
Louis, secretary of the NLPTL reported an 


increase in membership to 850 local units. 
Have we heard from you? 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, J. F. Choitz, J. W. Klotz, L. J. Kuehm, Theo. Kuehnert, 
A. H. Lange, F. D. Lueking, Morella Mensing, E. L. Peck, M. C. Pieper, T. G. Stelzer, 
A. S. Tjernagei, L. R. Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


WE LEARN TO WORSHIP GOD. By Robert T. Sutherland, M.D. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1954. 127 pages. $2.00. 


The medical missionary author combines a thorough knowledge of Scripture and the 
world of nature with a lively imagination in presenting sixty brief stories which illustrate 
important Biblical truths. Each story is complete in two pages and includes a picture 
illustration, several brief Bible passages, and a short prayer. Dr. Sutherland follows each 
Bible story with a story from the world of nature and succeeds in reaching the level of 
the pre-high-school age in drawing comparisons between what happens in the plant and 
animal world with what God tells us in Christ. Abundant reference to missionary adven- 
tures increases the book’s attractiveness for children. Teachers and parents can find it 
useful in helping children understand the world around them as God’s creation. 

FaDiL: 


THAT I MAY BE HIS OWN. By R. C. Rein. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954. 79 pages. 60 cents. 


In twelve units Pastor Rein expands the meaning of Luther’s phrase from the explana- 
tion to the Second Article to cover some important aspects of Christian stewardship. 
As the author states (p. 57), many associate stewardship with money; but his task is to 
remind us that stewardship means the giving of the whole self to God. Especially useful 
for teen-age groups. The attractive format and pictures and the abundant use of relevant 
illustrations from literature and life recommend this study of Christian living and service 
for use in Bible classes, study groups, and other related parish activities. F.D.L. 


CONCERNING SIN AND GRACE. By J. N. Kildahl. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1954. 428 pages. $4.75. 


This is a book of sermons originally published in Norwegian some forty years ago. 
The translation is by B. H. J. Habel. 

The title of the book is justified by the contents. In a general way these sermons may 
serve as models of what the content of Lutheran preaching ought to be, with the proper 
emphasis on the great eternal verities of sin and grace. It must be said, however, that 
at times there is more Law than Gospel (pp. 305ff.; 327ff.). The doctrine of conversion 
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is sometimes presented in a synergistic fashion (pp. 78, 275, 102, 287). At times there is 
an emphasis on Christian experience at the expense of Christian knowledge (pp. 18, 28, 
29, 5456, 99, 166). It may be noted also that it is not true that an unbelieving pastor 
cannot preach the Gospel or that a congregation can always tell when its pastor is an 
unbeliever (p. 210). S. W. B. 


HOME STUDY OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Walter K. Pifer. Milwau- 
kee: Northwestern Publishing House, 1954. 43 pages. 75 cents; $8.25 dozen, plus 
postage. INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL. Same author and publisher. 49 pages. $1.00. 


This is a workbook for adult instruction classes. Pastors may find it useful for encour- 
aging extraclass study on the part of the adults whom they are preparing for confirmation. 


The Instructor’s Manual contains the answers for the questions in the workbook. 
S. W. B. 


HERE I STAND: A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Roland H. Bainton. A Mentor 
Book MD127—1955 (a reprint of the hard cover edition published by the Abingdon 
Press in 1950). 336 pages. 50 cents. 

Now you can own this readable popular biography of Luther. No teacher or pastor 
should be without it. When you have finished it, then order Schwiebert’s Luther and His 
Times from Concordia Publishing House. We need to get better acquainted with the great 
Reformer. JEG: 


AIM YOUR ACTIVITIES AT TEACHING RELIGION. By Ruth Armstrong Beck. 
Division of Christian Education. Published by the Department of Public Distri- 
bution, National Council of the Churches of Christ, 79 Adams Street, Chicago. 
24 pages. 35 cents. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of a series of articles on some popular creative activities 
which may be used to advantage in connection with many a religious lesson and certainly 
in any of the many creative art and craft periods. 

In these articles Mrs. Beck has not had time nor space to develop fully the entire 
philosophy of creative activities, but many of the most useful activities have been carefully 
described. She has shown how the various art media are used in projects which can 
easily be carried on in an ordinary classroom. 

Why not order the pamphlet? You'll find it quite stimulating and full of ideas. Contents: 
Let’s Make a Mural; Let’s Make a Diorama; Let’s Make a Palestinian House; Let’s Make 
Miniature Figures; Let’s Do Spatter Painting; Try Making Blue Prints; Have You Painted 
Leaves? Using Simple Puppets in Teaching; Transparencies and Simulated Stained-glass 
Windows; Making a Box Movie; Let’s Try Block Printing. M. M. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE. By Georgia Harkness. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 138 pages. $2.50. 


Chapter One shows what influence the Bible has exerted on our literature, our social 
and political life. The author thinks that “though the Bible does not call itself the Word 
of God, it is a legitimate metaphor for us to use provided it is rightly understood.” The 
Messiah is said to have been promised to deliver the Hebrews “even in spite of their sins.” 
The creation stories [sic] in Genesis are called a prescientific attempt to present great 
religious truth rather than accurate geology or biology. Moses is not supposed to have 
written the entire Pentateuch. That the first woman was made from Adam’s rib need not 
be taken literally, says the author, but she does not explain what Adam, rib, woman, and 
making could mean in a nonliteral sense. In the Bible, so Dr. Harkness asserts, crude ethics 
are mixed in with great moral truths, and God in the Old Testament is supposed to be 
represented sometimes as peevish, jealous, and changeable. A book written in such a spirit 
does not appeal to one who believes that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 
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Chapter Two refers to the serpent on the pole as an example of imitative magic, the 
Scapegoat as an example of transfer magic, and the idea of blood covenant “survives in 
the belief that the blood of Christ saves us from sin.” 

In Chapter Three we read: “There is truth of great vitality and power in many passages 
of which the strictly historical accuracy may be questioned.” Then this book says: “It is 
our job, therefore, to find the truth that may be buried under some layers of legend.” What 
an odd book the Bible is in which the truth is buried, buried under layers of legend! 

In Chapter Four we read concerning the New Testament: “To doubt its inspiration 
would be folly; on the other hand, to take it as literally inspired and therefore all of one 
level would be to miss the great events and the lights and shadows of experience that 
brought it into being.” There follows a brief survey of the books of the New Testament 
and, in Chapter Five, what the author believes to be “The Great Ideas of the Bible.” 

Having finished reading this book, we like to refer to Dr. E. W. A. Koehler’s Summary 
of Christian Doctrine, p- 6: “Unless we accept ‘all Scripture’ as given by inspiration, we 
have no foundation whatever for our faith. If men are to determine what in the Bible 
is inspired and what not, we shall in the end have nothing left; for there is not a single 
part or doctrine in the Bible which someone will not discard as not inspired.” 

All Scripture is inspired (2 Tim. 3:16). And Scripture consists of words. Every word 
of Scripture is inspired. ASHoL. 


CREED OF OUR HOPE. By Merrill R. Abbey. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
109 pages. $1.75. 


This is a series of explanatory essays on the Apostles’ Creed. 

It is difficult to take a writer seriously who refuses himself to take seriously the con- 
fession of his own lips. It is difficult to understand how a man who can write of the im- 
portance of the words “I believe” can end by saying: “The thoughtful Christian does not 
draw back from use of the creed because there are words or phrases he holds in question” 
(p. 22). It would appear from this remark that a “thoughtful Christian” should confess 
that he believes what he does not believe. Is that honest? 

A Lutheran teacher can learn little from this book. He may at best learn how modern 
liberalism can write beautifully around the real heart of Christianity and come close to the 
secret of the Lord without ever discovering that it is there. Those who want a simple, 
clear example of how the more chastened unbelief of our time reinterprets the great verities 
of the creed to make them palatable to human reason may find it in this book. 

S. W. B. 


EDUCATION 


ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN (Primary Grades). By 
Frank H. Geri. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 196 pages. $2.95. 

In this delightful, fully and interestingly illustrated book the author has in a clear, 
concise way presented graphic ideas of activities for children in the age group of the 
lower elementary grades. 

Minimum directions and excellent drawings (quite humorous and true to life) accom- 
pany the games and rhythms. Appropriate music scores are also included. 

The book is orderly divided into sections so that a game or activity can be found easily. 
Some of the sections include: 


1. Rhythms 2. Games 3. Special Event Activities 
Fundamental Singing 4, Races and Relay Fun 
Mechanical Tag 
Animal Circle 


Goal games 
Every teacher and leader of small children will benefit by adding this book to the book- 
shelf, for it is a quick, enjoyable ready reference. M. M. 
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INDIA—A Missionary Color Book. By Dorothy M. Divers. Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 24 pages. 25 cents. 


This book contains many black-and-white outline pictures of India to color or paint. 

The story explaining each picture is interesting and educational. From this book a child 
can learn much about the customs, dress, habits, homes, and especially the religion of 
this country. 

Teachers who wish to keep their pupils occupied by coloring outlined pictures will 
find this a timesaver. Even though the pictures to be colored are fairly large, they are 
not suitable for kindergarten or first grade. 

Undoubtedly Grade Two or Three would enjoy this book during leisure hours. : 

LD brs Fe 


ENGLISH 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH. For Grades 9 through 12. By Mellie John, 
Pauline M. Yates, and Edward N. DeLaney. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1954. $2.40 each. 


In its effort to make the mechanics of English interesting and to swing away from 
anything even remotely resembling drill, the average textbook presents a bewildering maze 
of half-presented facts and suggestions for the pupil. As a consequence, it has been almost 
impossible to remedy deficiencies which the students bring us in vocabulary, in spelling, 
in grammar, with the aid of a textbook. We have made students “at ease in social situa- 
tions,” it is true — often too much at ease — with a smattering of all sorts of things and 
no real desire for thoroughness. It is a joy to find, therefore, a new series of textbooks 
whose authors state in the preface: “It is the belief of the makers of this series that boys 
and girls do not object to hard work if they understand what they are to do and how they 
are to go about it.” 

Tests prove that our students are sadly lacking in vocabulary and the other mechanics 
of expression. One textbook or one teacher cannot do much against an all-pervasive senti- 
ment in educational circles which led to the publishing of current texts. It is a relief to 
see such a publishing house as Row, Peterson publish a series such as this. The arts of 
expression are dealt with each year with ever-increasing difficulty in the exercises. The 
authors have had actual experience in classrooms. Mellie John, one of the authors, was 
the author of Building Better English, a textbook published by the same company in 1948. 

ALS. ake 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones. Chicago: Lippincott, 1955. 
504 pages. $3.80. Workbook to accompany General Science. 192 pages. $1.60. 


The textbook is intended for the ninth grade general science course and covers the 
topics generally covered in the first year of high school science. The book is divided into 
nine units, with about equal emphasis on the physical and the biological sciences. In several 
units material from both the physical and biological sciences are used, and the synthesis 
is well done. The book is pupil directed. In each of the units a number of experiments 
and demonstrations are suggested, so that no laboratory manual is necessary. Many of these 
involve simple materials or common everyday applications of science. A word list or 
vocabulary is a part of each section of each unit. There is also a glossary at the end. 
A bibliography for the pupil is suggested at the end of each unit. 

The book is well illustrated; there are about as many illustrations as there are pages 
in the book, and they fit very well with the text. The book is up to date, incorporating 
the results of many of the latest studies. For instance, the back-pressure arm-lift method 


of artificial respiration is described as the accepted method. There are pictures of a ura- 
nium mine. 
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The text should be very adequate for ninth grade science, It should also be valuable 
as a source book for material in science in the upper elementary grades. 


The workbook is also well done. Though it is designed for the text, it can be used 
with almost any general science text. A list of references to standard general science texts 
is given at the end. The workbook suggests demonstrations, reports, and exercises in addi- 
tion to those suggested in the text. It, too, is well illustrated. It should be of benefit to 
the student in helping make the material more meaningful. owt 


SOCIOLOGY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGIONAL MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATED LUTHERAN 
CHARITIES AND OF THE SOCIAL WORK INSTITUTE. Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind., in year 1954. Published by Associated Lutheran Charities. Rev. 
H. F. Wind, D. D., Business Manager, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 157 pages. 
$1.50. 


This publication includes some twenty essays presented at the regional meetings of the 
Lutheran Charities federation during the past year. A glance at the table of contents shows 
a variety of topics dealing with phases and problems of social welfare work. 


One of the first essays, which is followed by three brief discussion papers, is a discus- 
sion of “The Use of Religion in Developing a Healthy Personality” by Dr. Alfred Schmied- 
ing of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. This essay ought to be read by every 
teacher. Among other things, it shows the relationship of Christian faith and life to a healthy 
personality, and this point strikes into the very heart of the Christian teacher’s work and 
calling. 

Each essay deals with some special phase of social work. The reader will find this 
volume a rich source of information about the welfare work in the church, and it will 
supply pastors and teachers with helpful suggestions toward the solution of problems which 
they may meet in the local parish. Tak 


FAMILY, MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD. Second Edition. Edited by Howard Becker 
and Reuben Hill. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1955. 849 pages. $6.25, list. 


This is a book of readings compiled under topics, which makes the volume serviceable 
as a college textbook. Twenty-three specialists have supplied the contents. The improve- 
ments resulting from the revision are the selection of articles of recent date and a 17-page 
critique of the Kinsey Report. The appendix contains a “Marriage and Prediction Scale” 
by Burgess and Cottrell and an “Engagement Adjustment Scale” by Reuben Hill. 2 

Zia 


Music 


SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK. By Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard and Co., 1955. 669 pages. $5.00. 


This is a greatly expanded and recast edition of the first handbook by this famous school 
music pioneer, now deceased. Truly here is a complete and exhaustive music education 
text for the classroom teacher on all levels from the primary grades to the junior high 
school. Here is the present-day public school philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy of 
the art of teaching music to children. 

Among the over 200 illustrations are several pictures of student teachers at work in 
the classroom. Others show teachers at workshops learning to play instruments or acting 
out rhythmic responses. 

This text ought to be in every school library for careful study and reference by the 
principal, classroom teachers, and music specialist. L. R. Z. 
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COMPOSITION WITH TWELVE NOTES. By Josef Rufer, trans., Humphry Searle. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 218 pages. $5.00. 


Arnold Schoenberg (1874—1951), the discoverer of composition with twelve notes, 
needs to be recognized and understood if modern music is to be comprehended. Although 
many valuable contributions have been made by a number of writers on this system, the 
volume by Josef Rufer, Die Komposition mit zwolf Ténen, first published by Max Hesses 
Verlag, Berlin, 1952, and now translated by Humphry Searle, easily ranks foremost as 
a scholarly and adequate presentation. We review this book since it clarifies the basic 
concept and series as well as the techniques used by Schoenberg. It shows how the rhythmic 
function actually replaces the tonality orientation of the classic period. Without this point 
of view it seems difficult to even begin to understand Schoenberg, not because of innate 
unworthiness of his music but because of our acquired mind-set toward tonality. 

Also from a nonmusical basis there is much to learn from Rufer’s Schoenberg. The 
thematic development and motivic working have had their place in all great works of art. 
We can learn anew that organization is possible also in new areas if the basic shape is 
properly analysed. 

The twelve tones of the chromatic scale, each used but once, form the materials for 
the basic shape (Grundgestalt). In whatever arrangement or succession they occur, that 
constitutes the conception of the work. Then begins the work of applying the techniques: 
the theme, its inversion, the retrograde, and the retrograde inversion. For persons seriously 
interested in the new development of music this book is very rewarding. T.G.S. 


AvupIo-VIsuAL AIps 


EDUCATORS’ GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. Com- 
piled and edited by Dr. Walter A. Wittich, Univ. of Wisconsin, and Gertie L. Hanson. 
First Edition. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1955. 144 pages. 
$4.75. 


This guide lists 375 free tapes, 88 free scripts, and 29 free transcriptions and covers, 
such areas as Accident Prevention and Safety, Conservation, Fine Arts, Science, Social 
Studies, and Teacher Reference Materials on Guidance and Teaching. The materials can 
be used in elementary school, high school, and college. Those who are acquainted with 
the other guides on free materials, films, and filmstrips produced by the above company 
will welcome this new addition. M. C. P. 


YoutH Work 


HOW TO PLAN A PARTY FOR TEEN-AGERS. From Zondervan’s How-to-Do-it Series. 


By Leslie and Lora Lee Parrott. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1953. 61 pages. 50 cents. 


The seven chapters of this booklet are intended to be a concise formula for teen-age 
parties for Christian groups. The first chapter suggests the “WHAT” that teen-agers want 
at a party. The importance of type of clothes, food, something to talk about after the 
party (gimmicks), and devotions are treated. 

Six parties are then described in detail. Each description covers minute details on 
the invitations, decorations, entertainment, menu suggestions with recipes, and worship- 
time ideas. A basic assumption is that each party has a theme. The six parties are: 
Hawaiian, Valentine, Round-up, Hallowe’en, Springaree, and College Prep. 

Future and young counselors of teen-groups will find this a helpful edition. Experienced 
counselors will probably find few new ideas. | FS 
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Hossies 


HOBBIES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Making the Most of Your Spare Time. 
By Horace Coon. A Signet Key Book. KS 318. Published by the New American 
Library, New York, 1955. 205 pages. 85 cents. 


A book which gives expert advice on a number of hobbies. Gives a good book list 
for each hobby discussed. Worth getting. E.G 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN CHOOSING A TEXTBOOK.” By Malcolm E. Mellott. 
N.E. A. Journal, March 1955, pp. 158, 159. 


The author suggests that you first ask the following questions: “What are the objectives 
for your particular course? What areas do you want to cover? What areas must be covered? 
How well does the textbook cover that area? Does it offer additional areas which will 
help in the work of your course? Or will the additional material be distracting?” 

There are five areas in which a textbook can be evaluated for quality. 

1. Organization. Do you agree with the author’s choice of topics? Your judgment will 
depend on how well the author’s selection fits your course of study and whether the 
material is useful. 

. Content. Examine the content with your students in mind. Are the concepts stated 
properly? Are the concepts crowded together? Is the vocabulary too difficult? 
What about the sequence? How much prior knowledge does it demand? 
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3. Method. The method should suit your purpose, permit pupil participation in plan- 

ning, correlate with other subjects, and utilize related ideas. 
Every good text provides visualization, evaluation, generalization, summation, 

application. 

4. Illustrations. Purely decorative pictures have no place in a text. The pictures should 
be suitable for the pupils and be good teaching devices, placed close to the material 
presented. Good captions under the pictures are necessary. Single purpose maps 
are better than multipurpose maps. 

5. General appearance. Books should generally be attractive and durable. 


“UNGRADING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” By John I. Goodland. N. E. A. Journal, 
March 1955, pp. 170ff. 
This is a report on efforts now being made to break “the traditional lockstep system” 
of school organization. 
Dividing the school up into grades had two advantages. 
1. It was a convenient system for grouping children. 
2. Subject matter could be cut into neat instructional packages. 


Three movements have contributed toward building a new model elementary program. 

1. The child study movement which discovered the wide range of individual differences 
within the grades. 

2. The effects of nonpromotion upon pupil achievement and adjustment. (Rapid and 


slow learners. ) 
It has been shown that there is little profit in doing over what the pupil did last 


year and in waiting for the others to catch up. 
8. We seek now to relate instruction to our knowledge of children, content, and learn- 


ing process. 
The graded system does not provide adequately for these three dimensions. 
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The Primary-Unit Plan 

The first three years and kindergarten of the elementary school are included. Pupils 
are given units to work on, and they are then permitted to progress at their own pace. 
A pupil will finish the work normally in three years. If he is slow, he will need four years. 


The Intermediate-Unit Plan 

The period now occupied by Grades 4 through 6 are included in this unit. A series 
of levels takes the place of grades. 

In determining the level to which the child is assigned, his reading ability is used. as 
a criterion. Instead of three grades there are 8 or 10 levels spread over the three years. 


Advantage of the Program 

1. A unit span of years is adaptable to the lags and spurts normally accompanying the 
development of a child. _ 

2. The progress levels permit a child to pick up where he left off after an absence 
from school. 


3. This gives a time range that permits children of approximately the same chronological 
age to remain together while progressing at different academic rates. 


“SCHOOL ARTS.” The Art Education Magazine. Vol.54, No.7, March 1955. 


This whole issue deals with art and the exceptional child. It treats such subjects as 
“Art for the Gifted Pupil,” “Retarded Children Need Art,” “Art for the Blind,” and “Art 
Therapy in Mental Illness.” j.G. 


“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ART FOR EDUCATION.” By Viktor Lowenfeld. Education, 
February, 1955. Pages 374—378. 


The author’s premise is that our education is one-sided inasmuch as we have empha- 
sized knowledge and neglected emotional development. He maintains that art education, 
introduced in the early years of childhood, will contribute toward the development of 
a balanced individual because it provides for creative expression and the unfolding of 
potential abilities in the child. 


The beginning of the creative process must be artistic expression stimulated by the 
child’s immediate interests. These interests center in his personal experiences. Thus, for 
example, Johnny wants to draw or paint “how he plays with other children in the yard.” 
He sketches or paints those objects which he considers important and omits those which 
have no meaning to him. He puts the cherry tree in his picture because he likes to climb 
it, but he does not include the buds on the tree because they do not interest him. He also 
shows his likes or dislikes by the size and color in which he presents the objects in his 
sketch. 


The above illustrates the author’s idea of the development of creative expression in 
the child. Quite interestingly he shows the psychological processes reflected by a child’s 
free artistic productions. 

The writer criticizes art education through the use of workbooks and coloring books. 
He considers these media of instruction “stereotype repetitions of adult patterns” and 
“regimented forms of expression” which stifle individuality. He concludes with the con- 
tention that free art expression and not imitative procedure will make art education 


a joyful experience and will “integrate all the components of growth which are respon- 
sible for a well-balanced human being.” TK; 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Student Exchange Day. — In an effort to 
cement the brotherly bond between the two 
seminaries in Springfield and St. Louis a 
unique student exchange day was held on 
Thursday, March 17. Some 50 seminarians 
from St. Louis spent the day in Springfield, 
while 25 of the Springfield brothers visited 
the St. Louis campus in a day of fellowship 
and mutual edification. The visitors from 
Springfield attended morning chapel and 
then attended classes of their choice together 
with their hosts. In the afternoon Professor 
George Hoyer presented a paper on John 17 
followed by a group discussion. The eve- 
ning’s activities featured a talent program 
and a closing devotion. All reports indicate 
that the day achieved its intended goal, 
and, as one St. Louis seminarian who visited 
Springfield put it: “I got to know the boys 
from Springfield as true brothers, not in the 
intellectual sense of knowing that we all be- 
longed to the same Synod, but of experienc- 
ing Christ’s bond, even in Himself. The day 
fostered in us the general concern for, and 
iterest in, the other — his opinions, his back- 
ground, and experiences!” 

Visit by Dr. Cullmann. — For the second 
time within a month the St. Louis Seminary 
was privileged to have on its campus an 
eminent theologian of our time. Only two 
weeks after the visit of Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, 
Dr. Oscar Cullmann, professor of New Testa- 
ment theology at the University of Basel 
and at the Sorbonne in Paris, was a guest 
on the seminary campus. Dr. Cullmann ad- 
dressed the faculty on the subject of the 
theology of Rudolf Bultmann, another con- 
temporary theologian whose method of 
Scriptural interpretation eliminates most of 
the historical facts of the Bible as myths 
which have only transcendental meaning 
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for modern man. Dr. Cullmann also spoke 
to the faculty on one of his best-known 
books, Peter. In his opposition to Bultmann, 
Dr. Cullmann stressed that the present-day 
Christians must have faith in the Christ of 
history, whose birth, Passion, burial, and 
resurrection are true historical facts and not 
myths. 

Church Architecture Lyceum. — March 23 
to 25 marked another lyceum “emphasis 
week,” with the theme this time centering 
in “Current Church Architecture.” High- 
lights of the program were lectures by prom- 
inent St. Louis architects and ecclesiastical 
craftsmen on contemporary church archi- 
tecture, and a panel, consisting of Dr. A. C. 
Piepkorn, Architect E. H. Froese, and Artist 
Siegfried Reinhardt, on the subject “What 
Does a Worshiping Congregation of Lu- 
therans Need for a House of Worship?” The 
program concluded on Friday afternoon, 
March 25, with a tour of local churches. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Iu. 


Summer School Offerings. — Concordia is 
making a rich and varied summer school 
program available to teachers, pastors, fu- 
ture teachers, and other leaders in the par- 
ish educational program. 

The workshop period begins on June 20 
and extends through July 1. Administration 
and development of the curriculum, music, 
outdoor education and camping, and con- 
firmation instruction are the new areas which 
will be explored. The complete workshop 
program, together with a brief description 
of each phase, is presented in the following 
sequence. 

1. Administration and Development of the 
Curriculum (for principals and superin- 
tendents ). 

2. Arts and Crafts (for teachers interested 
in guiding children in handwork and 
construction techniques ). 

3. Kindergarten-Primary (for teachers of 
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kindergarten through the third grade or 

Sunday school teachers in the Beginner 

or Primary departments ). 

4. Music: Choral procedure, organ design 
and registration, school music, service 
playing, and organ materials. 

5. Outdoor Education and Camping: Teach- 
ers, youth leaders, and camp counselors 
will learn nature at Camp Sagawau for 
a week and at college the second week. 

6. Writers’ Workshop (for news and feature, 
fiction, curriculum projects); radio and 
television writing will be treated. 

7. Youth Leadership (for leaders of young 
people and counselors associated with 
youth organizations ). 

8. Confirmation Instruction (June 13—17). 
Pastors and other leaders in Christian 
education will study purposes, materials, 
methods, and procedures in confirmation 
instruction. 

The regular summer school session is 
scheduled for July 5 to August 5. Courses 
are designed to serve the following purposes: 
1. A program of advanced courses leading 

to the Bachelor’s Degree in Education. 

2. Junior college courses for those who want 
to advance the time of their graduation. 

8. A special program designed for begin- 
ning teachers. 

4. Religion courses for trained teachers and 
beginning teachers. 

5. Courses for emergency teachers. 

For catalog or further information write 
to Dean of Summer School, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

Publications. — Professor Carl Halter, 
chairman of the music department, has 
written The Practice of Sacred Music, 
a guide to pastors, choirmasters, organists, 
and others interested in the practice of 
Christian church music, 

Harmonizations for Our Songs of Praise, 
a collection of religious songs for children, 
were provided by Professor Paul Bunjes. 
Edward W. Klammer, Concordia, 1940, now 
serving as managing editor of the music 
division of Concordia Publishing House, has 
compiled and edited the volume. 

Dr. H. H. Gross, in collaboration with 
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three other writers, has prepared another 
volume in the Follett Publishing Company’s 
series of the New Unified Social Studies 
textbooks. The latest volume, Exploring Our 
Country, is designed for use in fourth grade. 

Concordia Symphonic Band. — The sixty- 
four piece band, directed by Alfred Gras, 
will make a concert tour through several 
Midwest states during the second week in 
May. Concerts will be presented at the 
following locations: 


May 6 Peoria, Il. 

May 7 Leavenworth, Kans. 
May 8 Seward, Nebr. 
May 9 Denver, Colo. 
May 10 Sterling, Colo. 
May 11 Pueblo, Colo. 

May 12 Great Bend, Kans. 
May 13 Alma, Mo. 

May 14 Frohna, Mo. 

May 15 Home concert, 


River Forest, 8:00 P. M. 


Sabbatical Leave. — Professor Arthur E. 
Diesing left the campus on March 27 for 
an extensive tour through western Europe. 
He has been granted a sabbatical leave for 
the spring quarter. Accompanying Profes- 
sor Diesing is his bride of March 27, the 
former Miss Naomi Steffenhagen, who 
served on the staff of St. John’s Lutheran 
School, Forest Park, Ill., prior to assuming 
her new role. 

The Diesings will study art treasures in 
France, Germany, and Italy, as well as con- 
duct research in outstanding libraries on 
their itinerary. 

Two New Graduates. — Hurk Taylor and 
Tom Nahnsen completed requirements for 
the Bachelor of Science degree at the close 
of the winter quarter. Mr. Taylor has ac- 
cepted a temporary position with the Lu- 
theran Child Welfare Association, Addison, 
Ill., and Mr. Nahnsen has assumed teaching 
and parish duties at St. Stephen’s Lutheran 
School in Chicago. 

“Building for Christ.” — Students of Con- 
cordia selected the week of March 27 to do 
their part in the synodical “Building for 
Christ” offering. Special activities were 
planned during the week to acquaint mem- 
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bers of the student body with the purposes 
of the offering. Students’ contributions are 
expected to reach a goal of $1,200. 

Science Building Progress. — The corner- 
stone for the new Science Building was laid 
in a special outdoor service on Monday, 
March 28, Speaker for the occasion was 
Dr. John Klotz. Participants included Pres- 
ident Koehneke and Dr. Waldemar Link, 
member of the Board of Control. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Chorus Tours. — Both the High School 
Chorus and the College A Cappella Choir 
returned to the campus recently after their 
annual spring tours. The college choir toured 
the Concordia College Association states, 
going as far west as Denver, while the High 
School Chorus traveled east into Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

The concert of the A Cappella featured 
several commissioned works by contem- 
porary Lutheran composers. These included 
works by Theodore Beck of Concordia Col- 
lege, Seward; Dr. Ewald Nolte of North- 
western University; and Mr. R. Wienhorst, 
an alumnus of Concordia, Seward, and now 
of Valparaiso University. 

Highlight of the high school tour was 
Heinrich Schuetz’s “Seven Words of the 
Cross.” Their whole Lenten concert was 
built around this outstanding work. The 
new Concordia filmstrip “For Such as These” 
was shown on both of these tours. 

Professors Honored. — A special recog- 
nition ceremony honoring Dean L. G. Bickel 
and Professor Walter Hellwege took place 
during the conference of the teachers of the 
Southern Nebraska District on the campus 
in Seward, April 5. 

Dr. L. G. Bickel, dean of the college de- 
partment, has completed twenty-five years 
of service at the institution in the field of 
education and administration. Professor 
Walter Hellwege has completed thirty-five 
years as professor in the area of geography 
at Concordia. 

Campus Activities. — Many off-campus 
groups have met or will meet on the 
campus. The Southern Nebraska District 
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Teachers’ Conference was held on April 4, 
5, and 6. Discussions centered in the im- 
provement of instruction in audio-visual aids, 
music, school management and administra- 
tion, and curriculum. Representing the col- 
lege were Mr. Robert Garmatz, Dr. Theo. 
Stelzer, Mr. Paul Rosel, Dr. L. G. Bickel, 
Mr. Glenn Einspahr, Mr. Walter Juergensen, 
Mr. Darrel Meinke, and Mr. Ben Pfeiffer. 

The annual Senior Walther League Talent 
Festival for Eastern Nebraska was held on 
the campus May 1. Western Nebraska held 
its festival the same day in Ogallala, Nebr. 

Concordia will be host to the conventions 
of both the Northern and the Southern 
Nebraska Districts again this summer. They 
will be held in August. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


W. C. Ackmann Appointed Dean. — On 
March 12 President Walter W. Stuenkel 
announced that Mr. William C. Ackmann, 
director of athletics at Concordia, had been 
appointed dean of students by the Board of 
Control. Dean Ackmann succeeds the late 
Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt, who died on 
August 18, 1954. 

In conferring the deanship and in an- 
nouncing the appointment, President Stuen- 
kel said: “During the past twenty-seven 
years Mr. Ackmann has served as informal 
counselor to thousands of students on our 
campus. Moreover, as director of athletics 
at Concordia College, he has had close con- 
tact with individual students in his compre- 
hensive and well-integrated program of 
physical education. As a result he became 
the logical choice as successor to our late 
beloved Dean Schmidt. 

“Dean Ackmann has demonstrated a sym- 
pathetic understanding of student problems 
and enjoys the respect of everyone on the 
campus because of his sound Christian prin- 
ciples and practices.” 

New Swimming Pool Dedicated. — One 
thousand persons attended dedicatory rites 
for the new swimming pool of Concordia 
College on March 13. The service was held 
in the college gymnasium, to which the 
swimming pool has been annexed. Rev. 
Herbert W. Baxmann, President of the 
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South Wisconsin District, delivered the ser- 
mon. President Stuenkel was in charge of 
the service. 

President Stuenkel announced that con- 
struction of the $175,000 swimming pool 
had not been financed by a synodical grant 
but had been made possible by contribu- 
tions from individuals and churches in Mil- 
waukee and throughout the state of Wiscon- 
sin as well as in neighboring states. After 
a key ceremony President Stuenkel pre- 
sented the building to Rev. Arthur H. 
Oswald, member of the Board of Directors 
of our Synod. Pastor Oswald accepted the 
gift in the name of the national body. 

In his dedicatory sermon, based on Jer. 
6:16, Rev. Baxmann repeatedly contrasted 
the new with the old and pointed to the old 
as the foundation for the new. “This is 
a new building,” he said, “new not only in 
structure but also in scope. Yet this swim- 
ming pool is not to introduce anything 
basically new. To do so would be a depar- 
ture from the old and tried truths on which 
Concordia was founded and on which she 
has stood throughout these seventy-four 
years of her history. Rather this building 
is to re-emphasize the old and to be a con- 
stant reminder of the words of Jeremiah: 
“Ask for the old paths, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.’” 

The dedication marked the climax of 
a three-day event which began on March 11 
and was attended by more than one hun- 
dred alumni. The program, under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, 
featured the following events: March 11 — 
a violin-piano lecture-recital by the Fastov- 
sky Duo; March 12 —a panel discussion on 
educational problems, concentrating on the 
question “What Type of Preparatory Course 
Makes a Good Pastor?” and supplemented 
by contributions from the assembly; a noon- 
day alumni banquet, with an address by 
Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht; an afternoon 
lecture on European church conditions by 
Dr. Gilbert A. Thiele; the Alumni-Concordia 
basketball game in the evening. The dedica- 
tion service was held in the afternoon of 
March 13. 


Faculty Members on Ladies’ Programs. — 
Members of the Concordia College Ladies’ 
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Aid Society have been making the most of 
their recent meetings to learn more about 
campus academic activities. On February 25 
Dr. Walter A. Jennrich presented a lecture 
on “The Importance of the Classics in Min- 
isterial Training.” On March 25 Prof. Paul 
T. Dietz, librarian, spoke on “A Functional 
School Library.” 

St. Matthew Passion in Chapel Services. — 
Selections from the Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion were presented in the morning chapel 
services on March 28—April 1. Westminster 
recordings of the performance by Dr. Her- 
mann Scherchen were used. The series was 
introduced and concluded with fitting com- 
ments by President Stuenkel. In his remarks 
on April 1 President Stuenkel said: “It has 
been a pleasure to observe the rapt atten- 
tion of the entire assembly. Equally gratify- 
ing has been the fact that many students 
who were absent on one or more days have 
asked to be supplied with the sheets distri- 
buted every morning to provide everyone 
with the German and English text of the 
St. Matthew Passion. This indicates that our 
students value the St. Matthew Passion, not 
merely because of its musical beauty, but 
because they hope to be enriched by the 
doctrinal and devotional content of the 
words. This is exactly the purpose we had 
hoped to achieve in devoting our chapel 
services to these presentations, even as the 
proclamation of the Word was the primary 
object of Bach himself in composing the 
Passion.” 

President Stuenkel Serves as Speaker. — 
President Stuenkel filled the following sched- 
ule as preacher for Holy Week and Easter: 
Maundy Thursday, noonday Lenten sermon 
in downtown Chicago; Good Friday, noon- 
day Lenten sermon in Oshkosh, Wis.; Easter 
Day radio sermon over WTMJ, Milwau- 
kee, and in Hales Corners Lutheran Church 
in suburban Milwaukee. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Student Activities. —Edmonton’s student 
representatives have been transmitting the 
values of the sixth annual Lutheran Student 
Government Conference to their fellow stu- 
dents by conducting panel discussions and 
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buzz groups on the topics which they 
handled at St. Paul. 

The high school department participated 
in the city-wide high school benefit show 
for the Red Cross. In addition to the Con- 
cordia act, one of the students served as 
master of ceremonies for the entire program. 

Concordia Choristers prepared and_pre- 
sented the operetta “Mississippi Melody” in 
the college auditorium and in a number of 
high school auditoriums in neighboring 
communities, 


LUTHERAN ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Gift of Records.— The English depart- 
ment recently received a gift of records 
worth about $120 from an anonymous donor. 
The volumes include the following: two sets 
of Chaucer; three of Carl Sandburg; one of 
Dryden; ten of Shakespeare. Others con- 
tain The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustom, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s poetry, an album of 
treasured poems, and an album of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s tales and poems. In addition, 
there will follow a gift of three recorded 
classic plays: Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
and Anton Chekov’s Uncle Vanya. 


Freshmen Tests. — In the College Fresh- 
man Testing Program, participated in by 
164 schools, inclusive of Synod’s colleges, 
Austin’s college Freshmen ranked 8th in the 
A. C. E. Psychological Test, 17th in the Co- 
operative English Test, and 15th in the 
Contemporary Affairs Test. Their highest 
rating in an individual test for the Freshmen 
was in the English test “Mechanics of Ex- 
pression,” where their percentile was 82. 
Their lowest ranking was in public affairs, 
percentile 45. 

Student Activities. — On February 24 the 
8:40 Club rendered the comedy Shake- 
speare’s Gentlemen Get Together, by Charles 
George, in which “the author combined the 
talents and personages Shakespeare made 
famous into one boiling pot.” 

The choristers finished a song tour in the 
forepart of March to a number of congre- 
gations in the northern part of the state. 
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Faculty Members Attend Meetings. — 
During the first semester of the current 
school year, Mr. Eugene Huebschmann at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 

Mr. Leja attended the National Associa- 
tion of English Teachers’ Convention in De- 
troit. He also participated in the meeting 
of Texas Junior College Advisers in School 
Journalism. The latter meeting was held in 
Austin under the sponsorship of the Texas 
University. 

Mr. Olson went to St. Louis for the church 
music conference sponsored by Valparaiso 
University and held on the campus of Con- 
cordia Seminary. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Concordia College has canceled its tradi- 
tional field day, which coincided with school 
closing, and has substituted a Career Days 
program in its place. The Career Days pro- 
gram has been set for May 13 and 14, about 
three weeks before the close of school in 
order that visitors might see the school in 
action. The purpose of Career Days is to 
acquaint prospective students and their par- 
ents with the school. The following pro- 
gram has been adopted by the faculty for 
this year’s Career Days: 

The program will include for Friday, 
May 13 — 

1. Visiting classes in both the college and 
high school divisions. Opportunity will 
be given to observe the laboratories, 
physical education program, the library 
facilities, the chapel services, the meal 
services in the dining hall, the debate 
meetings, choral club and band activ- 
ities, etc. 

2. In the evening a social hour will be 
arranged for visiting parents and pros- 
pective students. Guests who have an- 
nounced their coming and who desire 
lodging for the night will be accommo- 
dated in the dormitories or in the rooms 
above the dining hall or in neighboring 
hotels. No charge is made for meals or 
lodging for the guests on that occasion. 


The program will include for Saturday, 
May 14— 
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1, Sports and athletic events: 

a. Softball contests in the morning be- 
tween faculty and students and be- 
tween different classes of students. 

b. A regular scheduled baseball game 
for the high school team in the Min- 
nesota Independent School League. 

c. A regularly scheduled baseball game 
for the college team in the Southern 
Minnesota Junior College Conference. 

d. Other athletic events. 

e. The award of annual letters to athletes 
and other outstanding students in the 
fields of music, forensics, and debate. 

2. A program of musical activities on the 

Campus Knoll, including a band concert, 

Choral Club, Chapel Choir, High School 

Glee Club. 


8. An outdoor picnic lunch served by the 
members of the Concordia Guild. 


CORRIGENDUM 
In the March issue, page 363, column one, 
the title “Concordia College, Edmonton, 
Can.” was unfortunately omitted before the 
subtitle “Distinguished Campus Visitors.” 
We deeply regret the oversight. Eprrors 


LUTHERAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION MARCHES ON 
It is encouraging to note the progress of 
our high schools not connected with our 
synodical training institutions for workers in 
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the church. The enrollment is steadily in- 
creasing, in some instances taxing the phys- 
ical facilities. A new high school has been 
opened since the beginning of the present 
school year, and indications point to the 
prospective establishment of additional Lu- 
theran high schools. This indicates an in- 
creasing realization by our church member- 
ship of the need for Christian secondary 
education. 

Luther High School, South, of Chicago, 
one of our young schools, has recently been 
accepted into membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The following table shows 
the enrollment trend in our eleven Lutheran 
high schools and the contributions which 
they are making to Synod’s program of 


training workers in the church. 


Expansion of Physical Facilities 

Detroit is in the process of erecting two 
new buildings, one on the West and the 
other on the East Side of the city, for which 
sites have been purchased. Chicago’s high 
school on the South Side is presently ex- 
panding its facilities by erecting a unit 
which will provide a gymnasium, library, 
music room, cafeteria, and kitchen, shop, 
home-arts room, and chapel. The Mil- 
waukee school hopes to move into its new 
$2,500,000 plant next September. The Wal- 
ther Lutheran High School, located in Mel- 
rose Park, Ill., has dedicated its new plant of 
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Walther Lutheran High — Melrose Park, Ill.| 1954 142} +142) | No graduates 

Dr. Walther A. Maier Memorial|Los Angeles, Cal.| 1953 200 +92 as yet 

Luther High School South ___. Chicago, Ill. _.| 1951 534| +124 52 5 2 
Lutheran High School __...._.. Houston, Texas _| 1949 216 +24 28 lj) — 
Cleveland Luth. High School _.|Cleveland, Ohio} 1948 440 —5 87 6 4 
Lutheran High School -__.. St. Louis, Mo. __| 1946 701 +69} 185] 17 6 
Detroit Luth. High School ___. Detroit, Mich. _| 1944 516 +41 838 9 3 
Lutheran High School _______.. Racine, Wis. ___- 1943 800 —16 50 4 
Concordia Luth. High School _| Fort Wayne, Ind.| 1916 465; +25) 101) 13) — 
Luther High School North __ Chicago, Ill. ...| 1909 705) +120) 87} 29) 1 
Lutheran High School Milwaukee, Wis.] 1903] 1,105} +200} 175] 15 S 
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600-student capacity on February 20. In 
the St. Louis school the physical facilities 
are taxed beyond capacity, and plans are 
under way to erect two high schools to serve 
the greater St. Louis area. Fort Wayne fore- 
sees the need of expansion in the near 
future, and a planning committee is study- 
ing possibilities. In Los Angeles, plans are 
under way to complete the buildings so that 
the fourth year may be added this coming 
fall. 


Curricular and Extracurricular Changes 


Changes toward improvement indicate 
progress. The following are some of the 
curricular and extracurricular changes which 
have been reported. 

In Cleveland the English program was 
supplemented by the arrangement of prac- 
tical English classes on the Senior level and 
the provision for remedial reading instruc- 
tion. Besides, attention is being given to an 
organized public relations program. 

In Detroit an activity period has been 
added to the school day. About twenty dif- 
ferent activities requested by the students 
receive consideration. 

Racine is offering a course in Theoretical 
Driver Education. 

Chicago Lutheran High School North has 
organized three major new clubs among the 
students in the interest of art and service 
to the school. 

In St. Louis the religion and guidance de- 
partments are co-operatively attempting to 
co-ordinate church and school activities of 
students through in-service training in their 
congregations, such as teaching in Sunday 
school or participating in the work organ- 
izations in the congregations. 


Prospects for New Schools 


The congregations of the Calumet area 
(comprising the regions of Illinois and 
Indiana southeast of Chicago) are contem- 
plating the establishment of a Lutheran high 
school. A committee of members from the 
congregations in Gary and Hammond, Ind., 
and Lansing, Ill., is at work drafting a con- 
stitution to be submitted to the congrega- 
tions in the area for the purpose of forming 
a Lutheran high school association. 
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The Colorado Lutheran High School Asso- 
ciation is presently conducting a campaign 
for capital funds to build a Lutheran high 
school in Denver and hopes that building 
operations may begin before summer. 

The statistics of our eleven high schools 
presented in the table show an increase of 
nearly ten per cent in the present enroll- 
ment, which is gratifying. Furthermore, of 
the nearly 800 graduates from these high 
schools last June more than fifteen per cent 
are now enrolled in our synodical training 
schools for pastors and teachers. The poten- 
tials of our high schools for service to the 
church at large are very encouraging. 

May God grant that the interest in Chris- 
tian secondary education may spread to 
other areas which are Lutheran centers 
where our church is well established. 

KS 


HOW DO YOU FEEL? 


In a study presented in the Phi Delta 
Kappan, the five main reasons why teachers 
enjoy their work are: helping someone; see- 
ing students develop; pleasant working con- 
ditions; pleasant associations; opportunity 
for self-development. 

The five main reasons why teachers dis- 
like their work are: low salary; student be- 
havior; lack of equipment; administrative 
practices; poor quality of student. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


How Revealing. — Study group No. 30 at 
the convention of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development con- 
cluded that “where salaries are good there 
is no teacher shortage.” It also reported that 
teachers are disposed to take the quality of 
a community into consideration before ac- 
cepting a teaching position. 

American Education Week, November 6 
to 12, 1955. — The general theme is 
“Schools — Your Investment in America.” 
The specialized topics are: Your Investment 
in Character Building; Your Investment in 
Teachers; Your Investment in Classrooms; 
Your Investment in Fundamental Learning; 
Your Investment in Better Living; Your In- 
vestment in a Strong Nation; Your Invest- 
ment Is Your Responsibility. 
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Forward, March. — Plans have been 
drawn for an enlargement of the school 
associated with Our Saviour Church, the 
Bronx, N.Y. It is to house the first Lu- 
theran high school in New York City. 


Just a Pittance. —In a study which ap- 
pears in the March issue of Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, it is stated that if a woman teacher 
with no dependents needs $3,468.28 an- 
nually to provide comfortably for her needs, 
a man teacher with three dependents who 
attempts to enjoy an equivalent standard of 
living will need $6,957.24. 

Smart, but Lazy. — A study by the Family 
Economics Bureau of the Northwestern Life 
Insurance Company reveals that’ employers 
rate current high school graduates sharply 
higher in alertness, learning ability, self- 
confidence, and maturity than those of 10 
or 20 years ago. Attitudes criticized by em- 
ployers were inflated ideas of student’s value, 
instability, tardiness, indifference, desire to 
start at experienced workers’ salary. 


Washington’s No.1 Story.— About fifty 
bills have been introduced in the House 
and Senate which pertain to school con- 
struction. The cost-involved is to be de- 
frayed by the Federal Government. There 
are sharply constrasting points of view. The 
President wants to encourage the states to 
issue school bonds; Senator Lister Hill wants 
the U.S. Government to grant one billion 
dollars to the states for classroom construc- 
tion. Congress will probably pass a com- 
promise bill. 


Washington’s No. 2 Story. — The Kesten- 
baum Commission on Federal Responsibility 
in the Field of Education is scheduled to 
submit its recommendations to the President 
on June 30. The report states (1) that fed- 
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eral aid for school construction is not neces- 
sary and that every state is economically able 
to support an adequate educational system, 
(2) that the Federal Government should 
gradually withdraw its support from the 
school lunch program, (8) that it should 
sharply curtail aid to vocational education, 
and (4) that it should give no support to 
community libraries. 

A Direct Hit. — The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals has officially 
condemned the Defense Department’s mili- 
tary reserve plan. The Association views it 
as a powerful competitor to high school edu- 
cation. Other national professional groups 
have passed resolutions which are a bit more 
reserved. 


Personality Is a Prerequisite. — Not what 
a person knows but how he acts determines 
his fitness to teach. This is the conclusion 
reached by the Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
rector of the Catholic University of America. 
He feels that personality traits, including 
the ability to get along with others, may be 
supplanting academic records as a test of 
teaching qualifications. In one survey hun- 
dreds of school administrators and professors 
listed sixteen personal traits before mention- 
ing the academic record as a requirement 
for successful teaching. 


Attention, Please. — There are about 54% 
million children under 18 years of age in 
our country. About seven million of these 
are domiciled with only one or neither par- 
ent present. About 4.1 million live with 
their mother, 600,000 with their father, and 
2.4 million under a variety of other arrange- 
ments. It is estimated that there may be 
more than 63 million children in our country 
by 1965. — Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
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